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A System of Keeping Records That En- 
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Touch with Conditions Outside His Offic 
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facts concerning the products of the world without 
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record of receipt, and the 
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day to keeping in touch with outside conditions. many larg: 
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to keeping a business supplied with its necessities, office records Therein a 
preclude giving the time they would wish to give every article purchase 
to interviewing callers, and following other lines of to large cards a port 
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Conservation of Effort in Purchasing 
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in the commercial world. Thi ystem, admirabk 
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sake, are cumbrous, unwieldy and wasteful of space. 

Most other systems of which the writer has 
knowledge may be condemned for the unpardonable 
fault that they do not afford in compact form, under 
a material classification, the complete record of each 
and every purchase for instantaneous reference. 
Conscious that the purchase systems in general use 
left much to be desired, the writer several years 
ago gave careful study to the problem of developing 
for use in his own department a system better suited 
to that department’s needs. The 
reached were as follows: 


conclusions 


1. All vital statistics of each purchase should 
be recorded upon one of the five original records 
that contribute the information applicable to that 
purchase. 

2. The filing of the complete record should be 
under a material classification, in 
order. 

3. The original record used as the groundwork 
of the system should conform to a standard size, 
cover but one class of material and 
elsewhere in duplicate form. 

4. The size of the record best suited for acces- 
sibility is such as can be conveniently filed in the 
top drawer of the purchasing agent’s desk. 

5. The original record selected should be one 
that is available to the department before the trans- 
action is finally closed and the invoice surrendered 
for vouchering. 

6. The conclusions stated and other valid 
reasons stamp as impractical or in some way ex- 
tremely undesirable the selection of the requisition, 
the purchase order, the invoice or the departmental 
debit slip of distribution forms for the groundwork 
of this system. 

Difficulties were encountered in adapting the 
record of receipt to the purpose; principally because 
this record was kept in a bound book by the re- 
ceiving department, necessitating the submission to 
that department of all invoices for the checking of 
goods received. This delayed the approval of in- 
voices, and their occasional loss occurred. It offered 
to human frailty, moreover, the temptation to ap- 
prove without the careful counting or weighing that 
would be necessary if the invoiced amounts were 
unknown. 

A post binder was supplied the receiving depart- 
ment to retain the permanent feature of the old 
system and the purchasing department assumed the 
responsibility of checking receipts. Padded dupli- 
cate forms of suitable dimensions, with margins 
punched to fit the binder, were supplied. The orig- 
inal page was perforated to permit of its being 
easily torn into eight 3 x 5-in. cards printed as 
illustrated. The second sheet, of a different color, 
was not perforated or printed. The receiving de- 
partment was asked to enter but one class of goods 
on a card, using black ink for their record, which 
should reveal date of receipt, consignor’s name, 
quantity and description of merchandise, identity of 
carrier, all receiving charges and notes of condition 
on arrival when necessary. The pages so inscribed 
are delivered daily to the purchasing department, 
torn apart and filed alphabetically according to con- 
signors’ names. The duplicate pages bearing the 
carbon copy are retained in the post binder in the 
receiving room, serving as efficiently as the former 
record and furnishing a means for the renewal of 
any lost card. 

When invoices are received extensions are 
checked in the accounting department, andthe pur- 
chasing agent initials prices O. K. and records the 
terms of delivery thereon; the filing clerk then lays 
before the office assistant the purchase order, in- 


chronological 


be accessible 
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voice and receiving slip. The assistant affixes j; 
red ink on the receiving slip the date of o: and 
invoice, the terms of delivery and the cost 
itials goods received on invoice, transcribes 
receipt and order thereon, classifies items 
distribution, compares terms of delivery on 
and receipt slip, deducts or charges back 
ranted transportation costs and stamps ; se 
order complete for permanent filing. Th: Q 
is then turned over to the accounting dep: 
and the receiving slip filed in the purchasin; 
drawer under a material classification. 

The same index affords on auxiliary cards fo, 
each commodity lists of the sources of supp 
catalogue references, quotations, etc., and its exist- 
ence obviates the necessity of a price card 
of a price book record. A card cabinet n 
reach of the purchasing agent contains the rd 
cf previous years. 


e Of 


If it is desired to maintain a permanent in- 
ventory the above system lends itself readily to that 
end. The only additional work that is necessary is 
to carry forward the totals of each successive slip, 
and file the departmental debit slips of distribution, 
similarly totaled progressively, in the same index. 


A balance may then be struck at any time by a ccm- 
parison of the last slips of receipt and expenditure. 

The system is flexible and is generally applicable 
to business of any magnitude. It is compact and 
gives a maximum of information to the cubic inch 
of filing space. It is automatically accumulative, 
may be started at any time, and becomes effective 
from its inception. It involves a minimum increase 
in routine clerical work over that required to per- 
form that work without it. It conserves the time 
of the purchasing agent, permitting him to give 
proper consideration to outside conditions, and to 
analyze internal requirements and ultimate econ- 
omies. 


Detroit Foundrymen’s Association 


The Detroit Foundrymen’s Association held its an- 
nual meeting and banquet at the Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit, Mich., on the evening of May 14. The following 
officers were elected: President, A. F. S. Blackwood, 
Michigan Steel Casting Company; vice-president, It 
ert Carolin, Robert Carolin Brass Company; secretary, 
William A. Fletcher, American Blower Company; 
treasurer, E. I. Chase, Cadillac Motor Car Company 
Executive Board—H. W. Johnson, Fairview Foundry 
Company; J. A. Moore, American Blower Company; 
Edw. Bierwirth, Russel Wheel & Foundry Company; 
J. W. Collins, Aluminum Castings Company. E. J. 
Woodison acted as toastmaster and introduced several 
novelties in the way of entertainment features. The 
reports of the secretary and treasurer showed the asso- 
ciation to be in a prosperous condition. The year Just 
ended was a banner year in the way of attendance, 
new members and high standard of papers read at the 
meetings. 


Walter D. Sayle has been appointed receiver of the 
Avery Stamping Company, Cleveland, Ohio, as a result 
of a suit brought by some of the employees. It 's 
stated that the company’s liabilities are $50,000 and 
assets less than half that amount. The Avery 0m 
pany, which owns the site and factory operated by the 
Stamping Company, has also been placed in the hands 
of a receiver, Edward E. Newman having been 4? 
pointed for that purpose. 


The plans of the Broken Hill Proprietary Compa?) 
Ltd., Newcastle, New South Wales, call for the ere 
tion ultimately of four 350-ton blast furnaces. Une fur- 
nace is now under construction. Of ten 50-ton oper 
hearth furnaces projected three are now being erect®® 


a is ani 
Work is in progress also on a 35-in. blooming mill 3 
a 28-in. rail mill. 
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A New Machine for Drawing Small Wire 


rawing steel wire from °s, in. in diameter 
Standard Machinery Company, Elmwood 
\uburn, R. L., has brought out a new ma- 
is designed for use in connection with 
nging from 22 to 30 in. in diameter, and 
e employed for drawing wire of copper 
precious metals. A feature of the ma- 
attachment for starting the wire after 
pointed and passed through the die. 
be noticed from the engraving, the con- 
heavy and rigid, and there are sheet 
nels for covering the underworks, like the 
as a safety measure. The machine is 
a friction clutch and the driving shaft is 
ired to a large spur gear. This is located 
inder the table and on the shaft with it is 
nion that in turn meshes with the vertical 
the drum. The machine is then set in 
throwing in the clutch with the shipper 
hown at the extreme left of the machine. 
ndle at the extreme right controls the opera- 
the internal clutch and the setting of the 
t drum in motion. 
re the machine is started the wire to be 
nserted in the tongs of the wire starting 
nt which pulls the wire through the die 
machine is put in motion. As soon as the 
revolved as far as the back of the ma- 
the hand lever on the tongs of the starting 
nent is hit by the knockout and automatically 
i, the action throwing the main drawing drum 


operation. The wire that has been started in 


which is equal in length to half the cir- 


ference of the drum, is then clamped in the 
on the top of the main drum, and the machine 


this continuously through the dies, which are 


ported as shown on the machine table. It will 
noticed that there are yokes going up from the 
nside of the main drum, which are relied upon to 


er 


n 


Tit 





Y 
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+ 


the wire from going any higher, and also 
ve as a guide for the fastening of the coils. 


(hese machines can be furnished for direct con- 
to the driving motor or in series. The 
ter of the drum is 22 in. and the hight is 
The linear speed of the draw-out drum is 
per min. The clutch pulley is 24 in. in diam- 
with an 8-in. face, the speed of operation being 


v of the Special Wire Starting Attachment 





92 r.p.m. The hight of the machine is 5 ft., the 
width 4'% ft. and the length, including the clutch 


and the outboard bearing, 7 ft. The weight of 
the machine is approximately 4000 Ib 


Color in Safety Goggles 


\r effort to ecure tne prope! rorvle io workme n 
ubject to the intense glare of incandescent met: 
has been undertaken by the F. W. King Optical Com 


pany, Cleveland, Ohio. It has been found that the 
smoked and blue glasses commonly used defeat their 
very purpose of minimizing eye-strain. 

Two kinds of light rays are regarded a particu- 
larly injurious to the eyes, the chemical or ultra violet 
and violet rays, which have a deteriorating action on 
the tissues, and the heat or red rays which by their 
intense energy are probably the chief cause of eye 
fatigue. Smoked or blue glasses offer no resistance to 
the former, it is claimed, and are therefore of no 
benefit except to exclude much of the glare; while red, 
orange and similar glasses transmit the very harmful 
heat rays. In order to make the ideal goggle, it is held 
to be necessary first to cut off the invisible violet rays 
and then reduce the visible spectrum so as to absorb 
heat or energy rays to a point that produces no eye 
train whatever Of all the colors a yellow-green 
seems best to accomplish this It not o1 ly reduces the 
ight to the limits desired but it also distorts images 
less than any other. Moreover the variation of bright- 
ness of incandescent metals with temperature appears 
relatively the same through this kind of glass as 
through uncolored glass. An elaboration of this sub 
ject has already been printed in pamphlet form by the 
F. W. King Company, having reference for example 
to the correct glass for use in open-hearth work, 
cement burning and on the pulpit of the Bessemer co: 
verter and this pamphlet can undoubtedly be had for 
the asking. 


Thirteen new school buildings to be devoted exelu- 
sively to trade training, and to provide accommoda 
tions for 10,000 boys and girls, are to be erected in 
New York City if present plans are carried out by 
the Board of Education. Five of these buildings ars 
to be assigned to Brooklyn and two to each of the 
other four boroughs of the city. The plans for the 
extension of trade education are the result of a car 
vass of large employers begun by President Churchi 
of the Board of Education early this year. These 13 
schools will represent the largest single advance in 
trade education made in this country 


The Trumbull Steel Company, Warren, Ohio, has 
placed an order with the Cleveland office of the West 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company for a 750-kw. ger 


erator and a 300-hp. motor—the latter for driving the 


cold rolls—and a four-panel switchboard. 
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The Talbot and Other Open- Hearth Proces; 


Results at Witkowitz S 


the Former 
tent Varies Widely, 


BY DR. 


Since the founding of the Witkowitz works in 
1829 a number of processes for manufacturing steel 
have used owing to the constantly shifting 
sources of supply of raw material, as well as to keep 
abreast with the times. 
peca 


been 


When low-phosphorus ores 
me scarce, the acid Bessemer process, originally 
introduced in 1867, was replaced the 
semer in 1879, or rather the two were run in com- 
bination, to be replaced entirely by the duplex proc- 
ess in 1882. The Duplex process was originated and 


basic Bes- 


developed at Witkowitz. In addition various modi- 
fications of the open-hearth process, both acid and 
basic, were operated at these works. 

While the duplex a gave a quality of steel 


which left nothing to be desired and the output of 
t rt a 
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Steel Works Favor 


, Especially Where Pig-Iron Con- 
Also Amount of Serap. 


SCHUSTER+* 
miles away. It was necessary to select a 
ing process giving great latitude in qua 
gether with a minimum cost of productio: 
was to be replaced by electricity generat: 
waste blast furnace and by-product coke ov 
and transmitted to the new location. The } 
to be arranged for future expansion of ea 
ment independent of the others. Othe: 
ments were these—the shortest transport 
rial from the raw to the finished state; th: 
use of traveling cranes; floor space to 
same level throughout the plant and kept 
obstructions; accessibility of all moving par 


the floor level and replacement of manual 
machinery wherever there was danger 
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everal furnaces was large, yet the t of oper- 
ating the separate Bessemer and open-hearth instal- 
lations was such that a cheaper method was sought 
for. The : Bessemer, 
od for producing steel, was precluded by ore condi- 
tions. Scrap was not abundant at suffi- 
ciently low figures to make use of an all-scrap proc- 
for the relativel: h requirements. 
Hence the only and-ore prov 


ess. 
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basi by far the cheapest meth 
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alternative 


tonnage 
was a pig- 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE NEW PLANT 

The study the situation was complicated by 
the necessity of a complete reorganization of the 
rolling mills as these were fairly antiquated. The 
dominating factors involved a removal of this de- 
partment to an entirely new location one and a half 


of 


*T) 


anslation, nearly in full, of paper read at a general 
meeting of the Verein Deutscher Eisenhuettenleute, Mav 3, 
i at the London meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute, 
Mav 7, 1914 
+General 1 Witkowitz Steel Works, Witkowitz, 
Austr 
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onstruction included a lime kiln and dolomit 
a gas-producer plant of 20 Kerpely units; 
storage yard commanded by cranes, with 
magnets for pig iron and _ scrap; 
plant, with blooming mill, soaking pit building 
adjoining the blooming mill a transformer 

for the reversing mill which is driven by di! 
rent: then the rolling mills consisting of 15 ™ 
f rolls—an armor plate mill, three sheet mills, ' 
universal mills, a reversing billet mill, a ral 
girder train, a three high breaking down 
medium and small mill trains. The area coveree 
roofs amounted to 1,130,000 sq. ft. and 
storage with crane facilities 485,000 
tional. 
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SELECTION OF THE TALBOT PROCESS 


Not only was the rolling mill problem 
one, but owing to the limited tonnage of each 54! 
made at one time and the great variety of 5! e i 
tions gotten out, it became a truly “Austria! 
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was necessary that the steel making proc- production of open-hearth steel Germany, tilting 
ted should allow one kind of steel to follow furnace plants seemed to be almost absent 
rapidly and with absolute assurance, and doubtedly this was due to the greater first cost, 
ise of the scrap coming from the rolling greater running cost, and greater fuel cost as con 
tinually. Another condition was the use pared with the stationary open-hearth furnace 
iron with medium phosphorus content, as Apart from England and the United States (where 
in the company’s furnaces, and which a 75-ton Talbot furnace was in operation as early as 
be used for steel making at lowest productio1 $98) there was only one 175-ton Talbot furnace in 
yperation in 1906—that at Senelle, France, whic! 
ntinued studies and visitation of plants was shut down two years afterward 
sulted in the adoption of a pig-and-ore In spite of this situation and the rather aston 
the tilting open-hearth furnace. Natur- ishing information that an American works, in 
nanagement was much worried by the con building an addition to its existing Talbot installa 
reports received. Thus, in connection with tion, had adopted the duplex process which at Wit 
g open-hearth furnace, while England and kowitz it was decided to abandon, the studies were 
ted States gave excellent reports, it appeared continued and Prof. Eichhoff and Mr. von Maltitz 
that in view of the constantly expanding vere sent to England to investigate all the Talbot 
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1 Hearth dimensions at height of bath with an average charge. Width=maximum width. 
2 Chamber capacity, i.¢. the part of chamber filled with bricks=capacity of chequer work +spaces 
* Assumed: Talbot with 5 per cent. scrap ) 
Wellman ,, 13 a A band using mixer iron. 
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plants being operated there. The result was a 
determination to make comparisons of the several 
open-hearth processes on a sufficiently large scale at 
Witkowitz and then to select the one best suited to 
the requirements. 

The above-mentioned separation of the works 
units required the use of a heated mixer installa- 
tion for the blast furnace metal. To care for the 
contemplated production of 800 tons of steel daily, 
and at the same time to allow for future expansion, 
it was decided to put up two tilting furnaces of 
about 300 tons capacity, using one as a heated mixer 
and the other as the Talbot furnace, or, in case of an 
unsuccessful result of the test, as the second heated 
mixer. 

As a precautionary measure, in the event of dif- 
ficulty in getting satisfactory service when various 
steel qualities were required for successive charges, 
it was decided to build three 50-ton to 60-ton fixed 
open-hearth furnaces in addition, and further, in 
order to test the merits of the tilting as against the 
fixed open-hearth furnace, a 60-ton Wellman tilting 
furnace was added. To complete the plant a small 
electro-steel installation of one 2-ton and one 6-ton 
electric furnace was provided, the small one to serve 
for melting ferromanganese and the larger one for 
the production of special steels. 

The storage system and producer gas plant were 
so designed that it was possible to get exact figures 
in the case of each comparative test. It made the 
installations more complicated, but served its pur- 
pose best that way. 


A COMPARISON OF THE FURNACES 


. Table I gives a comparison of the furnace dimen- 
sions as well as production data. The two large tilt- 
ing furnaces are practically alike in construction, 
differing only in the shape of the bath. While the 
furnace built to serve as a heated mixer holds 300 
tons of molten metal, the one for the Talbot process 
is arranged for only 200 tons. It will be noticed 
from the table, in which the dimensions are in 
meters, that the two furnaces have a bath 48 ft. 
long, a width of 13 ft. for the Talbot furnace and 
15 ft. for the mixer. The depth is 3 ft. for the 
Talbot furnace and 31% ft. for the mixer. The en- 
tire length of the tilting frame is 56% ft. The 
other dimensions may be taken from the illustra- 
tions, Figs. 1 and 2. 

In contradistinction to the English furnace con- 
struction in which the ports can be rolled away from 
the hearth, the two large tilting furnaces were made 
with stationary interchangeable ports, after the 
Friedrich system, which can be hoisted out. The 
hearth turns by hydraulic power, the central axis 
running through the gas port centers, giving excel- 
lent satisfaction in practice. All cooling rings, doors 
and door-frames are water-cooled, the doors, stack 
damper and reversing levers being operated by mo- 
tors. 

The Wellman tilting furnace has a length of 
bath of 35 ft., a width of 1214 ft. and a depth of 2 
ft., holding roughly 60 tons. 

The three stationary open-hearth furnaces have 
a length of bath of 33.3 ft., a width of 12 ft. anda 
depth of 2 1/3 ft. The checker chambers have been 
placed a little backward and the slag pockets are 
readily accessible. This arrangement places the 
chambers somewhat deep and gives longer uptakes. 

The Talbot furnace has a single port each for 
gas and air, while the Wellman and the fixed 
open-hearth furnaces have two ports each for gas 
and air, an arrangement which will be changed to 
conform with the Talbot type at a future rebuilding. 
All furnaces have the interchangeable ports of the 
Friedrich system. The stacks for the large tilting 
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furnaces are 173 ft. high and 6.7 ft. clear 
The four smaller furnaces have stacks of { 
hight, but are only 6.3 ft. diameter inside t} 


GENERAL OUTLINE OF OPERATIONS 


The working procedure is as follows: | 
metal is brought to the steel works from 
furnaces about 1 1/3 miles away, in standa 
ladle cars holding 30 tons each. These 
preheated with blast furnace gas and aft: 
are carefully covered with a fire-brick lin: 
thus saving splashing as well as undue « 
case of delays of several hours. A 50-ton cran 
off the cover, lifts the ladle from the car a) 
it on another one running between the 
house and the casting house, from which 
50-ton crane picks it up and empties the met 
the mixer. Before the entrance of the molt 
the mixer has been charged with about 3! pe: 
ore and 1 per cent. limestone. 

Experience showed that the best results ar 
obtained when the mixer is used as a receiving b: 
only, and no attempt is made—as is done at other 
works—to do very much refining in it. While it is 
the aim to prolong the life of the hearths as much a 
possible by using silicons below 1 per cent., the effort 
is to remove this impurity in the mixer to th 
largest extent, and with good success. Moreover 
the mixer is advantageous in the desulphurization 
of the iron; in fact, even during the transportation 
of this metal from the blast furnaces as much as 
50 per cent. of the sulphur has been occasionally re- 
moved. The average of a long series of observations 
indicates that 36.5 per cent. sulphur and 12.06 per 
cent. manganese is removed while the iron is in the 
ladles in transport. As the covering up of the metal 
in the ladles keeps it from skulling even when left 
stand for four hours, it is possible to draw upon the 
mixer just as wanted by the open hearths and refill 
from the ladle directly after. 





METAL AND SLAG ANALYSES 


The following figures give the averages of direct 
metal, iron from the mixer, and the mixer slag, as 
obtained during these tests: 

Direct metal: Silicon averages ran from 0.541 
0.83; manganese, from 1.56 to 2.11; phosphorus, 
1.74 to 0.55; sulphur, 0.06 and 0.07. 

Mixer metal: Silicon from 0.17 to 0.21; mangan- 
ese, 0.86 to 0.94; phosphorus, 1.67 to 1.07; sulphur, 
0.03 and 0.04. 

Mixer slag: Direct metal being 1.1 phosphorus 
the silica ran 29.92, the phosphorus 1.78, and th 
iron 5.99. With direct metal of 1.7 phosphorus, the 
silica ran 29.60, phosphorus 1.96, and iron 4.51. _ 

About 500 tons of iron passed through the mixer 
every 24 hours; with a surface of 657 sq. ft., this 
means an average production of 7.6 tons per sq. ' 
For every ton of mixer metal there was charged 
2127 lb. direct metal from the blast furnaces, 64 ! 
pig iron, 77 lb. ore, and 22 Ib. limestone. 

The entire series of tests, beginning with Ma 
10, 1913, produced about 150,000 tons of mixer 
metal, using an average fuel percentage of 152 | 
per ton. The yield was practically 100 per cent. 

The mixer allows a complete independence 0 
run of the blast furnaces, it being possible to ‘ur 
nish the secondary furnaces with metal of a uni! = 
composition at all times. The actual in eas 
production on the part of the steel made, after = 
mixer was put into commission, was 4 round 2 
per cent. In addition there is a possibility of us" 
small quantities of pig iron or even scrap 1! oe 
mixer without perceptibly increasing the fuel per 
centage. 


the 
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TALBOT FURNACE PRACTICE 
en as the 200-ton bath of the Talbot fur- 
reached the required composition, about 65 
steel is tapped into the ladle and the neces- 
rromanganese added. The remaining 135 
tee] is allowed to stay in the furnace under 
slag cover for about 10 to 15 minutes. After 
the tap-hole and making any necessary 
epairs about the slag line, the ore and lime 
for the next charge are introduced by 
charging apparatus. These additions are 
vy heated up in 15 to 20 minutes to allow 
30 tons of mixer metal to be introduced, 
ng in a ladle. A violent reaction between 
mixer metal takes place, the carbon content 
atter being oxidized to CO. The reaction is 
es so severe that it is necessary to cut off 
of regenerated air and open the doors to 
the furnace pressure. In spite of this rea 
the bath is perceptibly cooled. In 
hour it has become quiet enough to add the 
ladle of mixer iron and a much milder reac- 
The heat is now run up sharply 
the charge is properly liquefied. 
carbon content of the finished bath of steel 
ry according to the products required, being 
0.08, with manganese about 0.30, and phos- 
0.02 to 0.03 per cent. The greater part 


wever, 


he slag cover is tilted out to one side of the 
form and if required the necessary ore and lime 
rge added to complete the operation. 

he length of the heats, with same scrap per 


tage, will vary with the phosphorus content in 


xer metal, and shows no serious retardation 
| per cent. With 1.8 per cent. phosphorus 
me is increased by about 8 per cent., with a 


esponding decrease in the day’s production of 


The oxidation of the silicon, manganese and 
rus after the ore addition takes place at a 
ratively low temperature, and if sufficient 
added, will be complete by the time the 
s are fully melted. The oxidation of the car- 
epends upon the degree of concentration of this 
the temperature existing and the rate of 
The higher the temperature the quicker 
tion, which in the case of the Talbot furnace, 
ts comparatively high temperature at the be- 
ng of the heat, is quite marked. The rate of 
g is very important, for in decarburizing, as 
the decomposition of the iron carbide which 
ase of the white irons includes all the carbon, 
lerable heat is required. According to Camp 
t takes 705 calories to take care of 1 kg car- 
Moreover, the heat developed by the almost 
ntaneous combustion of the CO formed is above 
ath and therefore practically lost to it, and 
in spite of the combustion taking place, there 
tual cooling. 


\CTICE WITH TILTING AND FIXED FURNACES 


the Wellman tilting furnace the required 
f scrap, ore and lime is first introduced, and 
me the two ladles of mixer metal. The 
then goes on in the usual manner as 
the regular stationary open hearth fur- 
lust before tapping the slag is run off into 
ries, at one side of the platform, and the 
any remaining slag tilted into the ladle. 
irization is effected in the ladle in the usual 
The Witkowitz experience indicates that 
results are obtained when 10 to 15 per cent. 
s used. 
three 50-ton to 60-ton stationary furnaces, 
previously, were intended to care for the 
ing from the rolling mills on the one hand, 
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and on the other for making special grades of steel 
as required. The operation of these furnaces is 
therefore no different the case of the usual 


scrap-pig iron process. 


[rom 


SATISFACTORY STEEL BY ALL PROCESSES 


The following points were considered in making 


the elaborate tests in question, which lasted prac- 
ssary to prove that each 
steel of the qualities re 


on ol 


tically a year. It was nece 
system tried could deliver 


quired; tnat 


was 


even with varying composli- 


possibie to obtain 


tion it steel of the desired 


qualities together with a and at 
urnace tested required the 
establishment of the most favorable conditions of 
working, particularly the relation between direct 
metal from the blast furnace and solid scrap added 
Finally the was which 
upon the foregoing, would suit the conditions 
from an economical standpoint? 


sufficient tonnage 
low enough cost. Each 


question based 


best 


system, as 


The investigations show that it was possible t 
secure from each of the three systems tried out a 
uniformly good steel of the desired physical and 
chemical constitution. The original fear that, for 
instance in the Talbot furnace, it might be impos 
sible to get billets, soft and hard sheets, rails, etc., 
in relatively intervals after the other, 
proved to be unfounded. Not only was it possible 
readily to obtain this result, but also to make steel 

tubes, both hard and soft, a product 
known to be most difficult to make satisfactorily 

The range of products made is well illustrated 
in the Gas and other pipe, seamless 
tubes drop forge steel, beams, plates, light 
ning rods, spring steel, rails (Austrian). The car 
bons ran from 0.09 (gas pipe) to 0.48 (rails); 
manganese, 0.43 to 0.87; silicon in spring steel and 
rails, 0.24 and 0.12; 


short one 


for seamless 


follow ing: 
{ soft } 


phosphorus from 0.02 up to 
0.04, and sulphur, 0.017 to 0.030. 
VARIATIONS IN CHEMISTRY AND IN SCRAP 


In order to test the range of composition of the 
blast furnace metal wide variations in compositions 
were made for long continued periods, and every 
kind of steel required was produced satisfactorily 
In phosphorus the steps represented the following 
average percentages: 0.50, 0.75, 1.00, 1.50 and 1.75. 
The manganese percentages tried 
to nearly 3. 

While there was no difference to be noted in the 
quality of product got from each of the three sy 
tems tested, it was observed that for tonnage pro 
duction there was a variation when the phosphorus 
content ran considerably over 1 per cent. For in- 
stance, with the phosphorus at 1.75 the production 
of the Talbot furnace dropped about 8 per cent., and 
that of the Wellman and the stationary open hearth 
about 12 per cent., as compared with a production 
on the 1 per cent. phosphorus basis. It is to be 
observed, however, 


ran from 1 up 


that with the higher phosphorus 
percentage the value of the slag made increases, 
and consequently this offsets the loss proportion- 
ately. 

After a long series of tests it was concluded 
that the Talbot process is most effective when the 
quantity of scrap added was a minimum. Up to 5 
per cent. of scrap did not matter, but above this the 
cooling of the bath was marked, the time of the 
heat extended and the production decreased. 

The fixed open hearths gave their best results 
with a 25 per cent. scrap charge. A rise in the 
phosphorus content affected the results seriously 


as shown above. Trials in these furnaces with 


mixer metal only, or with very small scrap per- 
centages had to be abandoned soon, as the slag quan- 


a 


— 


~ 
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tities became a nuisance, and it was seen that this 
would not solve the problem. 


BASIS OF COST COMPARISONS 


In judging the running cost of the three sys- 
tems the following points were considered. 1. Rela- 
tion of the first cost independent of the building 
put up and local conditions. 2. Fuel expenditure. 


3. Expenditure for ore and lime additions. 4. 
Durability of the furnaces and consequent repair 


material and 
supervision, 
By-products. 
One the 
nace will always 


labor. 5. such 


etc. 


Remaining costs, 
current, ingot molds, 


as 
water, 6. 


of main objections of the tilting fur 
its comparatively high first 
cost, this depending not so much on the dimension- 
ing of its parts as the economic condition of the 
country where it is put up. Comparisons are onl) 
possible where furnaces of several types are put up 
Witkowitz. Naturally, actual 
be given, but the comparison 
following is based on absolutely ac- 
The construction costs of the Talbot, 
Wellman and fixed open hearths were in the 
1659 : 1259 : 1000. 
Comparing this 

daily production of 

ent set of figures 

Wellman, fixed open-hearth compare 
882 : 1070 : 1000. These figures take into account 
not only the first cost of the furnaces themselves, 
but the ground the 


be 


side bv side at 


well 


as 
figures cannot 
made in the 

curate costs. 

ratio 
of 
with the 
differ- 


Talbot, 


however, 
furnaces, 
obtained, 


first 
these 


cost, 
quite a 
and the 
furnaces 


IS 


as 


floor occupied in buildings, 


though not the accessory apparatus, as charging 
rnachines, cranes, etc. 
The following table summarizes the operating 


results of the three systems in question, using iron 


with 1.1 as well as 1.7 It 


per cent. phosphorus. 
will be noticed that in practically every point, as 
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TABLE 2 Working Results of the Three O 
tems 
Talbot Wellman 
Lturnace Lurnace 
per per per p 
Material per cent. cent cent cent 
Ton of Steel ¥ P. Ps P 
1.1 ey 1.1 1.7 
Kilos Kilos Kilos Kilo 
irg 
Pig iron (and 
nixer iron). .$90 878 845 8; 
Scrap ‘ 66 11 17 
rro franese 
and Fes 6 6 7 
(oxides 
Gelliy r Ls: 160 137 16 
Mill cinder, ete 7 i4 4 { 
me 1) 10 ; li¢ 
f tories M 
InAs i re 
ractory bricks { 
Magnesite and 
dolomit ] L¢ 
Chron 0 0 () 
{ i 0 ur 
n t Ub 21 t 
( ul fe nixer , 52 17 
(‘o Oo steam LS 19 20 
irre ts ‘ 5.4 i.3 
Kilos 155 187 00 
Per Per Per Pe 
cel cent cent é 
P.O il y 15.1 19.1 10.9 
Viel 103.8 105.2 03.4 4 
(ixides to pig iror 19.1 23.2 20 
Scrap to charge : 7.0 7.0 2 


The slag quantities are naturally low 


Talbot process, highest in the Wellman, 
to the use of greater quantities of scray 
straight furnaces, this is of medium quant 


W itkowitz 


experience further indicates that 


phosphorus content in the Talbot slag is highest 
contradistinction to published reports on the su 


ject. 
higher the phosphoric acid is in the slag, being 


The higher the phosphorus in the charge th 


almost proportional to the percentage of slag per t 


of steel made. 


Here are typical analyses of the Ta 


bot slag: 


Pig iron 














with wit 
: : . . . > 1 er cent é 
fuel, refractories, lime, direct metal, and oxides Lp Pp » 
added, the Talbot S) stem came out best. the W ell- —— per 
man next and the fixed open hearth last. The FeO 863 
» 2 . ° . > k's ) ».D6 
recovery of iron from the added oxides is as fol- AID 40: 
lows: Talbot furnace, 86 per cent.; Wellman fur- AO wae 
: 72 Cad 41.97 
nace, 80 per cent., and the fixed open hearth, 78 MgO 5.87 
Ss 0.38 
per cent. Total P.O 14.7 
‘I 3 Charge ¢ Yield 
. 
ph 1 Pig Ir 11} 1‘1 per Cent. 1‘7 per Cent. 17 per Cent. | 1°] 
Scrap in Charge : : 5°0 | 15°0 } 10°0 3°0 ad 25°0 
t 5 | } 
Pe ve Ve oe | hee | | ION ia 
Talbot, | Wellman,| Talbot, | Wellman, | Wellman, | . 7. Talbot, ( 
Kil Kilos. | Kilos. | Kilos. Kilos. Kilos Kilos. 
| } 
er t teel— ee a Se ~ 
g ir 42 36 70 69 47 
r iron 868 836 744 735 806 
{ 
oo 
' 915 90 817 |} 817 855 
| ! 











S 1 a | 58 | 140 142 87 2 | 27 ) 248 
, | 6 . 4 e- 3 6 6 | 6 ' 
es. ; | 124 44 | «(123 147. | «167 190 139 lee 
Oxides (cinder,&c.) . . «© . | bd ss (| 44 | 44 40 | 22 CO 79 25 
Slag, per ton of steel . | 160 206 151 | 198 | 240 | 249 208 156 
| Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent, | Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. Per Cent Per’ 
Oxides in pig iron (calculated) 19°5 20°1 20°4 23°3 242 24°7 23°9 | avs 
Scrap in metallic charge | 4:3 | 6°90 14°5 14°7 92 9°5 28 | 25°2 
Yield 103'9 | 103°4 103°8 103°6 | 105°4 1048 105°8 | ol 
Tons. | Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons: Tons, a | 
Production per furnace per day 317 197 2%) 202 180 140 292 155 
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The iron content in the slag in the first case is 
11.3 per cent. and manganese 5.67, or total metal- 
lic content of 16.99 per cent., whereas in the second 
case these figures are 7.8, 3.38 and 11.18 per cent. 
The composition of the slag naturally depends a 
good deal upon the nature of the oxidizing medium 
used. The fewer silicates from the ore, the greater 
the concentration of the phosphorus. 

THE LIFE OF THE FURNACES 

Comparing the durability of the several fur- 
naces, we have the following figures: 

Talbot furnace.—First change of ends (Fried- 
rich system) required after taking out 300 heats. 
Next change after a further 250 heats. Third 
change after another 250 heats. This with the same 
furnace roof. Or, 800 heats made, with 65.6 tons 
in each, giving a total of 52,480 tons of steel pro- 
duced for this run. 

Wellman furnace.—This made 220 heats hefore 
new ports and repairs to walls and uptakes, etc., 
were necessary; then again 220 heats. Total, 440 
heats with the same roof. At 62.8 tons per heat, 
this meant 27,600 tons of steel. 

Fixed open-hearth furnace.—Similarly 250 heats 
until ports and other parts had to be replaced; then 
again 250 heats. Total, 500 heats with the same 
roof. At 55.7 tons per heat, this made 27,800 tons 
of steel production. 

This indicates the superiority of the Talbot fur- 
nace, and is mainly due to the faster operation and 
more intense reaction in it as compared with the 
other furnaces. In the Talbot furnace the oxides 
and lime added react from the great surface space 
of the bath downward to the bottom, whereas the 
Wellman and fixed open hearth furnaces react from 
the bottom upward, causing a long continued boiling 
of the bath, with consequent spattering of the walls, 
bridges and ports, and their eventual destruction. 
A further reason for this condition is the fact that 
in a furnace like the Talbot, where some molten 
metal is always left remaining, the lining is not 
subject to the serious fluctuations in temperature as 
is the case in furnaces which are periodicalls 
emptied out completely. The longer life of the re- 
fractories in the ladles for the Talbot furnace was 
distinctly noticeable, as compared with that of the 
ladles for the other furnaces. There was absolutely 
no slag in the first case, whereas in the Wellman 
furnace, and particularly in the fixed open hearths, 
the presence of more or less slag on the steel cut 
the ladle linings rapidly. 

Finally it may be said that the miscellaneous 
charges against the cost of production ran lowest 
for the Talbot furnace steel. 


FINAL COMPARISON OF COSTS 


A summary of the total operating costs of the 
three systems tested out would be as follows: Tal- 
bot system, 100; Wellman system, 105; and the 
fixed open hearth, 107. These figures include the 
cost of operating the mixer. 

In order to compare the Witkowitz costs with 
those of western Germany a paper by N. Schock 
fread at a general meeting of the Siidwest Iron 
Works on February 15, 1914] was made use of. 
Placing the cost of basic Bessemer steel at 100, the 
figures of Schock show that the scrap-pig process 
would stand at 129, the pig-ore process at 111 
(which seems a little low), the Talbot process at 
114, the Wellman at 123, the fixed open hearth at 
128, and the duplex process at 133. Putting the 
Talbot process figure in the above series at 100, we 
have the Wellman at 108, and the fixed open hearth 
at 112. The experiences at Witkowitz, as stated 


above, place these figures at 100 for the T 

for the Wellman and 107 for the fixed ope 

The only reason for this variation from 
ern Germany equivalents is the difference r 
of raw materials. 

In order to obtain information regardi: 
important subject, namely, the maximun itny 
that can be obtained with each of the systen | 
a run of six weeks was undertaken, everythi: 
accurately weighed night and day by a la) 
of engineers and assistants. The materia! 
as well as obtained were carefully anal 
metal spilled returned to the proper furn: 
everything carefully watched. The result 
test was that when the same raw materials we, 
put in, and the same proportion of mixer meta] and 
scrap was used—as nearly as might be—the sam 
production was obtained. This is perfectly log 
as the ore addition is really dependent w 
amount present of the elements that are 
oxidized out. A variation of output is only pos 
when this percentage is shifted. 


05 


CONCLUSIONS 
A summary of the final conclusions is given here- 
with: 
1. By the use of the heated mixer and refining 


only slightly therein, the output of the furna 
serves can be increased by about 30 per cent. 

2. The quality of the steel produced, both ph: 
cally and chemically, is independent of the system 
selected. 

3. The extent of the output is dependent upon 
the metal used, as well as the proportion of mixer 
metal and scrap making up the charges. Identical 
conditions in these points result in an identical out- 
put. 

4. Where iron of varying composition is to be 
used and the range of scrap percentage is fairl 
wide, the Talbot furnace offers the best opportunit 
for economical work. 

5. The Talbot furnace allows the use of the 
est up to the highest phosphorus cat wit 
out damaging the quality of the steel made, the r 
duction of output in the case of high seal ru 
being lowest in this system. 

6. Although the actual first cost of the Tall 
furnace is appreciably higher than that of a tilti 
furnace of small capacity, or of a fixed open-heart 
furnace, these costs, calculated per ton producé 
daily, work out most favorably for the Talbot tur 
nace. 

7. The yield of iron from the oxide add 
is highest in the Talbot system. 

8. Where high phosphorus irons are used the 
phosphoric acid content of the slag is propor- 
tionately higher, meaning a greater profit from the 
slag in the case of the Talbot furnace. 

9. The fuel economy of the Talbot furnace |s 
greater than that of the other furnaces. 

10. The life of the Talbot furnace is longer 
than that of the other furnaces, and hence the r 
pair expenses are lower. 

11. The operation of the Talbot furnace 's 
easier and simpler than in the other furnaces, a 
ticularly as the slag can be tilted out more re adil 

12. The labor involved in the Talbot furnace 's 
not so severe, and comparatively fewer men are r& 
quired for its operation per ton of output. 

From the foregoing it would seem that for ope! 
hearth steel works producing medium ané larg‘ 
quantities the Talbot system offers better returns 
than any other, and hence it may justly be called th 
open hearth furnace of the future. 
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A Simple Rapid Working Surface Gauge 


nid working surface gauge which has a 
nge of uses in any shop where accurate 
ns are required on interchangeable parts 
developed by W. P. Kirk, 336 West Fourth 
ncinnati, Ohio. The gauge is made up of 
ee pieces, the ground bar b, the round 
and the pin d. There is a reamed hole 
ar through which the plunger passes with 
fit, and at one end of the plunger there is 
hrough which the pin is driven with a drive 
lesired the hole in the bar can be bushed 
steel bushing, which, together with the 
can be hardened, ground and lapped. 
accompanying sketch brings out the method 
the gauge. The piece which is being ma- 
measures 334 in. from the bottom r to the 
the rough state, and is to be finished to 
> in. between the points r and a. The plunger 
le exactly equal in length to the finished 
n plus x, which is the hight of the bar b. 
he gauge is put across the surface of the 
e plunger c will be below the top of the 
istance equivalent to the amount of stock 
oved, or in this case 3/32 in. As the sur- 
is removed the gauge is put across and 
rator draws the tip of his finger over the 
taining the plunger. In this way he can 
he is down to the finished size much mor 
han by any other practical means wher 
duction is of vital importance. The sur 
o be finished at a distance y below the 
To determine when the proper amount 
as been removed a similar gauge may be 
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Rapid Working Surface G 
Surface Grinding, Milling 
Profiling Machines 


an additional plunger can be put through 
bar, b, the length of this plunger being 
plus y. 


safeguarding of machinery 
drafted for submission to the Pennsylvania 
trial Board by a committee representing the 
ng industry of Pennsylvania, which met at 
May 15. Similar steps for safety are being 
ymmittees of various other branches of the 
teel industry. The conference was attended 
Auel, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
tsburgh; C. S. Atkins, Scranton Forging 
Seranton; L. E. Hickok, the D. Wilcox Mfg. 
. Mechanicsburg; H. E. Derbyshire, Cham- 
Engineering Company, Chambersburg; W. H. 
tric Metal Works, Erie; Walter E. Chick, 
a Steel Company, Steelton, and George T. 
thlehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem. 


endations for 


' 


lescription of the gear cutting attachment 

of the Garrett Attachment Company, Nash- 

enn., which appeared on page 1147, of The 

May 7, the captions under the two cuts at 

of the page were inadvertently transposed. 
, of course, was obvious to the reader. 
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New Type of Electric Grinding Machine 


Four new models have been added to the line of 
electric grinding machines built by Forbes & Myers, 
172 Union street, Worcester, Mass. The general 
construction of these machines is similar to the 
firm’s standard with 


machine for use polyphase 





ntended for use 


the new machines are 


current, Dut 


on lighting circuits and particular reference has 


been paid to the amount starting current re 
quired, especially in the smaller size of machine 
A second size of machine, built for heavier 
work, has a hp. motor, larger than is ordinarily 
ised with a lamp socket; but a cord and plug can 
be furnished for such us¢ if desired It i stated 
that this machine can grind lathe and planing ma- 
chine tools, and handle ordinary work in a machine 
shop 
[wo forms of frame are used with both sizes of 
machine One « he that illustrated, has a 
water basin and an adjustable tool rest and the 
rrinding whe ruarded. In the other style, the 
lard over the top of the wheel is omitted. The 
rotating element of these machines is the same 
the earlier polyphase machines 
Both machines are equipped with tv whee 6 
! n diameter, with a ue 
The | ngs & Spe r ( any, Hartford, Conn., 
na ont 1t ista vineer rench. It 
able of be iw thers eed for a 
1 end wrencl ind 1d posse th Laval 
of | r ad ‘ US Size f nut The 
rie 0 of ne i YT ro d vy a 4 rm 
hing witl ut d I bac k of tl 
‘ Che re ! irop f ed throughout and 
nade f for i yr %&%, 15/1 1% and 
15/16 nuts The ] h of the smallest wrench i 
1 tl irgest » ir o that it can be used on 
¢ ¢ ¢ ‘ T le > te 
at 
The Special Libraris Association, which | com 
ed chiefly of the busing ipbrari with commercial, 
nd stri l. financial and engineer ng interest Vill hold 


‘ onvention at Washington, D. ‘ May 27 


; 27 
American 


ociation of State 


and 28, meeting 


Library A 


simultaneously with the 


National \ 


ociation, 


Libraries, League of Library Commissions and Ameri 
can Association of Law Librarie A programme ha 
been issued which provides for a comprehensive dis 

ission of subjects of interest to special librarians. 
The secretary-treasurer of the association is Guy E. 


Marion, librarian, Arthur D 
street, Bost« n, Mass. 


Little, Inc., 93 Broad 


The Electric Furnace Company of America, Alli 
ance, Ohio, has just booked a repeat order for a 200-kw. 
annealing furnace for use in a plant manufacturing 
table silverware at Niagara Falls, N. Y., and several 
orders for smaller furnaces. 








The Shock Test and the Annealing of Stee! 


Conditions of Heating and Cooling That Affect 
the Dynamic Properties of Steel Castings and 


Forgings—Air 


Professors Heyn and Bauer, of the Royal Test- 
ing Laboratories, Gross-Lichterfelde, Germany, pub- 
lished a report in two issues of Stahl und Eisen, 
dealing with the shock test and also giving observa- 
tions on the anealing of castings, forgings, etc. The 
first part is on conditions affecting the results of 
the shock test. The size of the bar used for the 
test was the German standard, 8 x 10 x 100 mm., 
notched half way through, the notch having a cir- 
cular end 1.3 mm. diameter. The metal left to 
stand the shock was 5 x 10 mm. in section. 

The first tests were to determine the effect of 
the surface decarburization, which is always found 
after annealing. The steel used was a forged bar, 
1.02 x 1.02 in., with carbon, 0.49; sulphur, 0.036; 
phosphorus, 0.035; manganese, 1.06; silicon, 0.34, 
and copper, 0.067 per cent. The steel as furnished 


gave an average shock test of 3.9. One series of test 
bars was cut 10 x 12 mm., the other to the final size, 
8x 10mm. They were heated for half an hour at 
various temperatures and cooled in air, the first 
series being planed down on each side to 8 x 10 mm. 
The results are shown in Fig. 1, a being the bars 
from which the skin was planed. The resistance 
to shock of these bars steadily decreased with in- 
creasing temperature due to the coarse structure 
produced, while in the case of the other bars the 
low carbon skin increased the resistance to shock as 
shown in the diagram. 
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Shock Test Results. M. kg. per sq.cm 
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Fig. 3—Material K 


RESULTS OF DYNAMIC TESTS ON STEEL FROM THREE 


Cooling 


1 Forged Steel Bars 





Fig. 4—Material G 


the Most Effective 
The second point taken up was the i: 
the rate of cooling after annealing. The sa tey 
was used as before, cut to 10 x 12 mm., he: 
cooled either in air or more slowly in th« 
and then planed to size. The bars coole 
were uniformly weaker than those coole 
ately quickly in air. 
The next series of tests dealt with th 
of the size of the initial sample on the fin: 
The steel used was forged to 1.02 x 1.02 in 
ysis being: Carbon, 0.29; sulphur, 0.043 
phorus, 0.015; manganese, 0.56; silicon, 0.4! 
copper, 0.053 per cent. Three series of ba 
made, one cut to 10 x 12 mm., heated at the 
temperatures and cooled in air; the second 
forged, 26 x 26 mm., heated and cooled in : 
the third, 26 x 26 mm., heated and cooled i1 
nance. The 
“ age results 
bars planed N 
on each 
10 mm. 


side | S 


are show 


in Fig. 2, a being 


— the 10 


> —-— b the 26 x 266 m 


— the furnace. 
wR... 30" steel as furnishe 
' gave 
shock 


test of 1 


x 12 mm. 
bars cooled in air, 


bars cooled in air 
and c the 26 x 2! 
mm. bars cooled i1 


The 


r 


d 


an averagt 


The results clearl 


show the influence of the coarser structure ) 
about by the slower cooling of the large bars 
Exhaustive tests were then made on the influer 
of annealing, and of forging with succeeding : 
nealing on the resistance to shock of steel castings 
Various steels were obtained from three 
ten in all, cast in bars, 1.97 x 1.$7 x 19.7 in. (5 
50 x 500 mm.). There were four bars of each stee 
two as cast and two given the usual annealing 
the works. 
cast bars were cut in two, part tested as received 
part after heating to 900 deg. C. for half ar 
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works, 


The latter were tested as received. Th 








1914 


gy in air (bars 10 x 12 mm.), and the rest 
ie from 25 x 50 mm. to 15 x 15 min., heat- 
an hour at 900 deg. C. and cooling in 
unalyses are given in the table, and the 
Figs. 3, 4 and 5, where 1 is the steel as 
as annealed by the works, 2 after heat- 
deg. and 3 after forging and heating. 


rials Tested from Three German Ste 
Foundries 


Sul- Phos- Man- Sil 
ur, phorus, ganese, con, 
pe per per per 
ent cent, cent, cent 
04 0.023 0.68 0.3 
7 060 1.01 0.42 
050 1.07 
0.040 0.92 0.19 
+030 1.15 0.29 
0 RE 0 08 
o44 0.082 1.06 0.24 
agrams clearly show that as the carbon 
resistance to shock rapidly falls. The 


st gives the lowest result in all cases 
half an hour at 900 deg. C., followed by 
air, increases the resistance of the steel 
bly, the increase being greater in the case 
carbon steels than those with high car 
ging gives a still further increase in re 
to shock. In comparing g and 2, the bars 
n the works and those heated to 900 deg. 
led in air, it must be remembered that the 
were larger bars (50 x 50 mm. compared 
12 mm.) and that they were also cooled 
viv in the furnace to obviate shrinkage 
The effect of the large size bars and the 
ng has already been dealt with, and ex 
the better results obtained with the simple 
to 900 deg. C. and cooling in air. 
remainder of the paper discusses these re- 
| applies them to the annealing of castings, 
ngs, ete. Quick cooling from 900 deg. C. gives 
results, at least for steels with less than 
er cent. carbon. Such cooling, however, i 
erous for ordinary castings with parts of vari 
knesses, as it introduces shrinkage strains 
he best results, therefore, two conditions 
net that are apparently contradictory. It is 
probable that in order to get the best resist- 
shock the quick cooling should only extend 
the pearlite transformation point, which is 
700 deg. C. or lower when quick cooling is 
Experiments have been made at the Royal 
Laboratories, which indicate that slow cool- 
900-600 deg. C. completely frees the ma- 
m shrinkage strains, the metal being suffi 
plastic at this temperature. In order, there- 
»btain at the same time high resistance to 
and thoroughly remove all shrinkage strains 
tice should be to heat uniformly at 900 deg. 
ool moderately quickly to a temperature 
pearlite point. Then, as a second step, 
slowly from this temperature to that of 
G. B. W. 


ial outing of the Business Men’s Club of 

Ohio, will be held at the Laughery Island 

28. The entertainment committee announces 

| arrangements have been made to make 

enjoyable outing the club has ever held. 

‘f out-of-town machine tool builders and 
expected to attend. 


Myler Interstate Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
d a 100-ton car dumper to Natal, South 

nere it is to be installed at the Port of 

Marques. It has also taken an order for a 
for shipment to Fraser & Chalmers, Dur- 
Africa. 
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A Bench Jig and Die Filing Machine 


The B. C. Ames Company, Waltham, Mass., has 
brought out a new bench filing machine. It 


signed especially for work where perfectly straight 


is de- 


and true surfaces have to be filed to an angle, the 


particular field for which it is intended being the 
cutting of dies and jigs and template work. 

The machine does not use an ordinary stock file, 
but a special parallel one, which is supported at 
both ends like a jig saw. These files, which are 8 
in. long, are used in the same way as a hacksaw 
blade. Among the various kinds that can be sup- 
plied are round, square, triangular, half-round, rec- 
tangular and wedge-shaped files. In this way it is 
possible to cut one, two, three or four sides: on¢ 
or two edges and two sides and one edge, according 
to the style of file employed. The round and square 
files measure 14 in., while the rectangular ones car 
be furnished in 
thicknesses oT 
1/16, 144 and 
n., and a con 
mon width 
n 

Ifdesire: 
saws can also be 
ised in place « 
files. The table, 
which is 9 in. in 
diameter, has a 
graduated ad 
justment, and 
the stroke cal 


be varied from 2 


to 5 in. The ma 

hine 18 de- 
signed to be in 
stalled on a 
bench so that 
the driving 
mechanism is 
underneath, 
with the table 
above at a hight 

' 18 in. The 
machine is driv 
en by a three- A New Bench Filing Mach 


Cutting Dies and Jig 
Template Wor 








step cone pulley 
and is furnished 
with a countershaft, the belt running down to the 
shaft under the bench, in which the machine is in 
stalled. The complete shipping weight of the ma 
chine, including the countershaft, is approximate] 
145 Ib ' 


The [ nited States (ircult (ourt ot 
Chicago May 16 ordered 24 labo 
the structural-steel dynamiting surrender 
June 6 to the warden of the Federal prison at Leaven 
worth, Kansas. Only a pardon from President Wilsor 
can now save them from erving their sentences, 
which range from one to six years. The court took 
under advisement the cases of Olaf Tveitrmoe of Say 
Francisco, Richard H. Houlihan, of Chicago, and Wil 
liam Bernhardt of Cincinnati 


Appeal atl 
leaders convicted ir 


cases to 


The Laclede Gas Company, St. Louis, has begun 
construction work on its new by-product coke plant, the 
first unit to be of 56 ovens. Each oven wil! hold 14 
tons of coal. A gas holder of 1,000,000 cu. ft. will be 
erected and a water-pumping station, central power 
plant, ammonia tanks, machine shops, etc., will be in 
eluded in the plant. The work is to be completed on 
the first unit Dune 1, 1915. 
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New Data on Electric Smelting in Sweden 


More Recent Developments in Produc- 
ing Pig Iron in the Electro-Metals 
Furnace — Steel Refining and Costs 


In a paper contributed to the Canadian Engi- 
neer, Jens Orten-Boving, member of the Institute 
of Mechanical Engineers, London, England, gives 
important information not previously available re- 
garding the manufacture of pig iron in electric fur- 
naces in Sweden, where the industry has reached 
its most extensive development. A large portion 
of the paper follows: 

During the last five years some very remarkable 
developments in the iron industry of Sweden have 
taken place by the introduction of electric reduction 
of iron ore, producing pig iron, and by electric re- 
fining of low-quality steel to high-grade steel. The 
system which has met with real commercial success 
is that of Electro-Metals, Limited. Other methods 
have been tried repeatedly but they have all been 
abandoned and today the Electro-Metal furnaces 
are the only ones in use in Sweden. The following 
is a list of Swedish furnaces: 


Powe Total 
I power 
Work 0 Number furnace consumed 
Str ms s Jer I 1 no 2 o00 
Ud i A I Hi 2 0 
Stor Koppart I slag A. |] 
Dor v f 600 
St ? | 1 of { 
Ny T Y 2 { 6.8 
8 26,000 hp 


These furnaces will produce approximately 80,- 
000 tons of pig iron per annum. The Stora Kop- 
parbergs Company are putting down 10 more fur- 
naces, not included in the above. There are, fur- 
ther, a great many installations contemplated and 
it is certain that wherever there is cheap water 
power the old blast furnaces will be replaced by 
electric producers. Generally speaking, it holds 
good that wherever one horsepower per annum can 
be produced cheaper than the cost of two tons of 
charcoal or coke (depending on what class of iron 
is to be produced) it is a commercially successful 
undertaking to substitute electric heat for carbon 
heat. 

The operation of the electric reduction furnace 
is much simpler than that of a blast furnace, and 
everybody who has been visiting the Swedish works 
returns impressed by the extreme simplicity of the 


Tables 1 and 2 give all the data re 
calculating the cost of one ton of iron 
For a plant of three furnaces of 3000 h, 
each the following staff and labor wou ‘, 
quired: One chief engineer, one assi 
chemists, three foremen, two electricia: 
in each of three shifts. 


Table 1 Continuous Run of One Furnace B 9 
Stromsnas Jernwerks A. B. from Oct. 
Sept 1, 1913 
Number of charges ..... we eee 
Weight of ore used, tons......... 
Weight of limestone, tons 
Weight of charcoal, tons... 
Produced pig iron, tons bo ai pac’ $ 
Weight of charcoal used per ton of pig iron, Ib 
Total number of hours when running normal, | 
Total power consumed, kw.-hr 
Total power consumed per ton iron, kw.-h1 
Weight of pig iron produced per 1 hp. yr., tor 
Weight of pig iron produced per 1 kw.-year, to 4 
Total consumption of electrodes, tons. . 42 


Consumption of electrodes per ton of pig 
OOO, Th a diseeadews 


DETAILS OF PRACTICE AT HAGFORS 


At a meeting at Kristinehamn of the i: AS 
ters in the district last spring the following obser- 
vations were made by the chief engineer of the 
Hagfors electric furnace plant after the first year’s 
running: 

The work with the foundations of our plant w 
commenced at. the middle of April, 1911; eleven n 
later, or on March 15, 1912, furnace No. 1 was 
operation, in August No. 2 was running, and now N 
3 is ready for starting up. 

The plant was originally designed for two furnaces 


only of 3000 hp. capacity each (the power consump! 
is actually 3400 hp.). The furnaces are placed 
central bay; on one side all the electrical gear is } 


transformers, switches, regulators, etc., this part 
entirely isolated from the metallurgical part 
power is generated 914, miles away at Forshuf 
which power station belongs to the company. Thi 
age is 12,000 on the line and is reduced to low pr 
by the transformers and adjusted by the regulat 
to between 50 and 100 volts as required. 

The furnaces, as well as the whole of the p! 
have been designed by the Electro-Metals Company an 
are mainly following the lines of the well-known Troll- 
hattan furnaces, although the various details nat irall) 
show modifications based upon the experience 


affair. Fewer hands are required as well as less Trollhattan. There are six electrodes, cylindrical im 
skill than for a blast furnace. The prime costs for shape and arranged to be used continuously wit! 
the electric plant are also lower. waste by screwing the ends together. The pouring aj 
Table 2 Continuous Run of the Trolhattan Furnace for Three Three-Month Periods from Oct. 1, 1912, to June 
(Tt s furnace was run by the Swedish Association of Iron Masters with a view to establishing the practical su 
system is well ast ) give the various members an opportunity of trying their various kinds of ore. Thus, in the 
different kinds of ore wer¢ sed during the period indicated.) i 
ae ne stint . Oct. 1, 1912, Jan. 1, 1913, Ay 
to to 
Period Dec. 31, 1912 March 31,1913 June 
Number of charges . 6,198 1,107 e 
Kiruna A ore tons 1,087 oaee 
Tuollavara ore .tons 973.4 23.3 
Klacka-Lerberg or .tons 885.6 1,4 3 x 
Persberg ore tons 8.82 47.97 
Total ore .tons 2,914.8 3,047.6 3 
Limestone tons 169.94 252.8 
sime: 169 2 
Charcoal aim tons 699 iit . ‘ 
Pig iron produced ola eres tons 1,905.86 1,933.32 “vee 
Charcoal per ton pig iron.......... = aaa 5 . TH ¥ ae 
Actual working tim« , , ir 2,158.5 2,113.7 ann 
Consumed power, kw.-hr. ..units 3,957,565 4,095,588 4 ; 
Consumed power per ton. units 2,076 aay 14 +15 
Produced pig iron per kw.-year tons +35 38 ae 
Produced pig iron per hp.-year tons 22e +o. . 
Consumption of electrodes, total tons 5.307 10.0 
Consumption of electrodes per to! lb. 6.2 1 


Note—-The ore from Kiruna and Tuollavara is of the highest quality obtainable in Sweden. It will be seer 
put of the furnace as well as the consumptiag of electrodes depends largely on the quality of the ore used 
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ntly fitted with an electric overhead trav- 
as trolley tracks for transporting iron 
The iron can either be poured to pig or con- 
idles to the Bessemer and open-hearth works. 
run into block molds and makes excellent 
ne. 
ishing room is at the end of the furnace 
[here are three crushers of the ordinary jaw 
re is a railway track outside and the daily 
are supplied in the trucks so that there 
for big storing bins. One of the crushers 
ge with wide enough jaw space for the big 
. and the ore passes from the crusher to the 
and thence by a bucket elevator up to a 
above the charging platform so that the 
may be unloaded where required. There 
ore store, but this only contains some 
erve amounts of the various kinds « 
e are from Taberg, Finnmossen and Nord 
charcoal is transported from the stores by 


KINDS OF PIG IRON PRODUCED 


now three different kinds of pig iron have 
duced: For open-hearth treatment; for La 
reatment; for Bessemer treatment. 

iality which is desired for the open-hearth 


spiegel and contains Si, 0.40-0.60 per cent.; 
O50 pel cent. : Pa 0.011-0.018 per cent.; Ses 
ent. It will be seen later on that it is mors 


to produce pure spiegel iron in the elect 
nd arrangements are being made to alt 
hearth furnaces so as to use spiegel iror 
been assumed in various quarters that it 
ibly be difficult to maintain a constant prod 


lectric furnace. Experience shows, on the 
hat a much more constant product i b- 

the electric furnace than from our old 
es. One of the reasons for this fact is 


such a large receiver or collecting bas 
ywer part of the electric furnace that this 
a regulator on the quality. 
‘ashire pig needed is quite white and ha 
ng analysis: Si, 0.20-0.30 per cent.; Mr 
per cent.; P., 0.011-0.018 per cent.; S., 0.015 
In the beginning there was a tendency; 
phur to be unduly high, but this was put 
aking the slag more basic whenever the fur 
in for Lancashire pig. 
is of the quality of Bessemer pig us¢ 
0-1.40 per cent.; Mn, 2.50-3.00 per cent.; 
19 per cent.; S., 0.005 per cent. Excellent 


has repeatedly been made of this pig. At 
ilt was not good, but it was soon found 
id to increase silicon and manganess It 


sumed that the amount ought to be 
the reason for the higher content being re- 
probably that the temperature of the electro 
pig is lower than for ordinary Bessemer pig 
furnaces. 
\ tend, however, to rearrange the receiver ir 
furnace with a view to increasing the tem- 
Our general experience points to the follow 
It is cheaper to make spiegel than gray 
1. More current can be put through the 
The current consumption is lower. 
production is higher. 4. The electrode cor 
lower. 5. The repair costs are lower. 
‘urther be stated that rich charges give bet 
than poorer. The quality of the pig is not 
the percentage of iron contents of the 
electrode consumption has been relatively 
is is influenced by the following conditions: 
power consumption (which, of course, in- 
the charges are poor). 2. Too lively gas 
and too large a proportion of CO, in the 
course the carbon consumption is corre- 
lower). 3. Too large electrodes for the 
e the 15th of January we have used the gas 
‘urnaces as fuel under our open-hearth fur- 
1 I estimate the value of the gas at from 2 
ngs per ton of pig iron produced. 
regarding the influence of the electric pig 





on the finished steel, our experience shows that the 
change tends to make bette steel; this holds good both 
for Bessemer as well as soft and hard open-hearth 
steel. 


The steel produced at Hagfors is of the highest 
quality and is mainly used for locomotive boiler 
tubes, piano wires and high-tension wires gener 
ally. Practically the whole of the output is ex- 
ported. 

In Sweden generally the electric reduction of 
iron ore is regarded as revolutionizing in this indus- 


try and elaborate preparations are being made for 


constructing mills of considerable capacity. Re 
cent experiences have shown that larger electrodes 
can be used at the same time as the current inten 
sity on the electrodes is nereased. Larger fur 
naces will therefore be designed and some of those 
now projected will have a capacity of 8000 hp. each 

[It has been found that when using coke instead 


f charcoal it is advantageous to run on burnt lime, 
as otherwise the power consumption is too high, 
which largel 
duced. 


depends on too uch CO peing pro 


HE- REFINING FURNACE FOR STEEL 


The Electro-Metals refir furnace is designed 
for 2-phase irrent, alth h 3-phase may be used 
by suitable design of the transformers and cou] 
ling the connections on Scott’s system. The fur 
nace has been correctly and carefully described in 
the July 25, 1913, number of the Electrical Re 

ew. A number of these furnaces are now in 


yperation in Sweden and in Sheffield, England, and 


the working results are highly satisfactory lo 
run this type of refining furnace is extreme 
imple, everything being so well arranged and ba 
anced that any steel melter who knows open-heart! 
work can take charge of the electric furnace. No 
special training or skil required from an elec 
rical point lew 
These furnaces give a marvelous product ina 
much quite e; to produce a high-class stee 
from any ordinary scrap with the greatest ease. 
The ordinary steel melter used to open-hearth 
vork will believe the results in the beginning, 
it once he | imiliarized himself with the proper 
ise of various slags to remove sulphur and phos 


how to determine the carbon 
content or to add alloys, he will be loath to return 
to the open-hearth furnace which, indeed, is a ver 


lun and incomplete apparatus compared with 
the electric refining furnace 


The process is equall 


grade steel, for castings, drills, tool and quality; 


iitable for high and low 


steel of every kind and use. 
The following figures, taken from an article pub 
lished in the Electrical Review of July 25, give the 


actual costs of produ tio! 


These are actual figures taken from the works 
eost sheets and are obtained from a furnace of 2% 
tons capacity, so, naturally the figures are consid- 
erably reduced in larger furnaces. 

It should also be noted that a very high rate is 
paid for the electric energy, as this is obtained 
from the municipal supply and is generated by 
steam. In utilizing water power, the current could 
easily be supplied at 0.2d. per kw.-hr., correspond- 
ing to a charge of £6 per horsepower-year based on 


ay 





“a 
— 
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300 days a year continuous full load; consequently, 
in using the above figures as a base to figure out 
cost of production in Canada it must be borne in 
mind that although the cost of labor would be un- 
doubtedly higher, the cost of electric energy would 
be only one-third and the total cost, as shown by 
the above figures, would be in the neighborhood 
of £2 per ton. 

If a new iron works were planned, electric re- 
ducing and refining should be used throughout and 
it is certain that with judicious arrangements 
adapted to the special requirements of the country 
such an undertaking would pay handsomely and the 
quality obtained would be so high that it would 
exclude the importation of a good many standard 
products of iron and steel. 


Ten-In. Milling Machine Index Centers 


A new dividing head, somewhat original in de- 
sign and simple in construction, has been brought 
out by Fred C. Dickow, 33 South Desplaines street, 
Chicago, Ill. The index plates divide all numbers 
up to 50 and all even numbers to 100, and all di- 
visions up to 360 that can be obtained are given on 
the index chart. 

The head and tailstock centers, which are made 
of hardened and ground tool steel, can mount work 
10 in. in diameter between them. A clamping de- 
vice is provided for locking the spindle during the 
cutting operation, and is relied upon to relieve the 
worm, wormwhee!l and index pin from strain. There 
is a No. 10 Brown & Sharpe taper hole through the 
spindle, which is also threaded at the front end. 
Adjustments to compensate for wear are provided. 
Graduations on the swivel block enable it to be set 
at any angle from 10 degrees below the horizontal 
to 10 degrees beyond the perpendicular, and a rigid 
and durable clamp is relied upon to keep it firmly 
in place at the desired angle. The wormwheel is 
over 5 in. in diameter, and, together with the worm, 
can be easily adjusted to compensate for wear. If 
desired the tailstock center can be raised vertically 


ee 











A New Head 


Universal Dividing for Milling Machines 

and set at an angle in a vertical plane by loosening 
the clamping bolt and raising the lever. Four 5%-in. 
shoes are fitted to the head and tailstocks for use in 
connection with the standard slots in milling ma- 
chines, and special sizes of shoes can be furnished, if 


desired. 


The Portsmouth Steel Company, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
publishes a monthly booklet entitled “Safety Hints,” 
which it distributes among its employees. In the May 
issue reference is made to a new 112-page book of 
“Rules and Regulations for Safety” prepared by the 
safety committee of the Whitaker-Glessner Company, a 
related company. A copy of this goes to each employee. 
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Self-Adjusting Guard for Circula 


A circular saw guard, shown in th: 
panying engraving, has been develope 
F. Grammes & Sons, Allentown, Pa. It ec: 


AWS 


a number of blades suspended from a ri; 
piece of stock, which in turn is suspended 








A Self-Adjusting Safety Guard for 
for Suspension 


Circular 
from the Ceiling 


Saws 


ceiling. The bracket from which the blades are sus- 
pended will not vibrate, it is found, and the position 
of the blades of the guard can be varied in two di- 
rections with relation to the point of suspension, as 
well as being adjustable for hight. 

The guard has the advantage of the spreader 
found in other types, but in this case it is from the 
top, so that the saw table may be a tilting one. The 
guard serves also to prevent pieces of stock from 
getting into the path of the saw teeth, to be marred 
or thrown about, and the rear pair of blades have a 
number of radial spurs arranged so that one or the 
other will engage the stock being cut and prevent it 
from coming back. 

There are a series of holes drilled in the blades 
around and near the socket, from which they radi- 
ate. The purpose of these is to permit pins or nails 
to be inserted and prevent the blade from dropping, 
thus permitting stock to be withdrawn if partial 
ripping is desired. The rise and fall feature is als 
present, but it is pointed out that the weight of the 
hood is not lifted by the stock passing underneath 
The hood is simply a set of light steel blades, sus- 
pended from a rigid bar over the saw, which ar 
inclined backward and merely feather over the stock 
while it passes through and drop to their norma! 
position behind it. 


The Transue & Williams Company, Alliance, UN" 
will shortly have completed important extensions to '* 
plant. These include an enlargement of the forge 
shop, the installation of 22 new hammers and a number 
of presses, the addition of 1100-hp. boiler capacity, th 
installation of another low-pressure turbine and the 
erection of a pulverizing plant for the fuel supp!) 
As a result of the improvements the capacity 0! 
plant will be doubled. 


The Alton Steel Company, Alton, III, which beg" 
operations recently, manufacturing steel hoops 4” 
bands, has completed some refinancing operations and 
has filed a mortgage to cover a bond issue of $390," 
The capital stock will be increased from $600,000 © 
$950,000. The refinancing is announced to have 
made necessary by increased business. 
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( INGS FOR SPECIFIC NEEDS 


ds for Iron and for Steel—Hammer and 
Drop Forgings 


paper on the properties, treatment and 
iron and steel for engineering purposes, 

ently before the Cleveland Engineering So- 
mes H. Herron, metallurgical engineer, 

d. had the following to say on the selection 

rial for castings: 

istings that are only subjected to a condi 
static loading, and where no limits of space 
are prescribed, iron castings answer the 

in every way. They not only offer the 
problem in castings but are subject to less 
ge and are much easier to machine than 

; made from other material. For this rea- 
castings are satisfactory to use in machine 

d form the bulk of such castings. 
urse, conditions of loading where it 
static condition but in a measure dynamic, 
the steam engine, but the rate of change i: 
ress is uniform and the reversal of stress takes 
an appreciable length of time so that it 

be considered perfectly feasible to use castings 
character if a unit stress is selected suffi- 
low. Steam engine builders allow a very 
init stress on all cast iron. In machine design 
tresses allowed are inversely proportioned to 
service expected. Many designers do not exceed 
stress of 2000 lb. for ordinary conditions, 
ng that the requirement varies from zero to 
ximum minus. Owing to the high value posi- 
of cast iron, the compressive stress is usually 
arded as negligible. In steam cylinders or other 
tainers for an elastic fluid, the unit stress is 
as low as 400 lb. As a rule castings are sub- 
to a stress as above given, i. e., from zero 
aximum plus or minus. This condition of 
has not in the past been considered one of 
character, but it is, nevertheless. Engi- 

s while not generally recognizing such condition 

ved for it in the low unit stresses assumed 

enerally in iron castings it is well to follow 
ble specifications as those adopted by the Amer- 
Society for Testing Materials. If special re 
are desired, compositions may be selected to 
eet the need. Also selective chill may be resorted 

r various degrees of hardness. 

Vhere a greater strength is required than in 
ast iron, the semi-steel casting can be resorted to 
nd seems to give satisfactory results. There is a 
iestion whether semi-steel castings can be de- 

led upon to show a consistent ductility. There 

tests of these castings which show an appre- 
elongation, although there is no way from 
st or analysis of ascertaining the proportion 
teel entering into the mixture. 


There 


Is not 





MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS 
Where still additional strength is required and a 


lerable toughness, the malleable casting offers 
ellent solution, especially where the castings 
mall. The malleable casting should not be 
ised in value with steel forgings, as the only 
that is at all ductile is the outside skin. Mal- 
astings are of about twice the value of gray 
stings. 
nere combined strength and ductility are re- 
the steel casting is the only form that can 
where a cast shape is necessary. One of 


objections to steel castings is the danger 
erficial blow-holes, so that where a clean 
surface is required it is well to substitute 
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some other form of casting, unless sufficient cor 
fidence can be placed in the foundryman to furnis! 
There is no question that 


the proper material. 
castings can be made free from blow-holes if prope 


precaution is taken, and it has been my personal 
observation that both vanadium and _ titanium 
treated steel have been in every way satisfactory) 


for castings. Not only has the steel been free from 
blow holes. but it 


1 
} 


by the expulsion of the oc 


has been rendered much dense 


luded gases. 
In this connection it might be well to consider 
the subject of the proper design of castings and 


give a few principles which may not be generall 


t 
understood. Castings should, possible, be 
uniform cross-section wit! the corners wel] 
rounded and generous fillets in the angles. This 


especially in steel castings where the shrinkage 
large. When iron and steel solidifies, the crystal 
forming tend to set 


normal to the 


the corners are 


themselves 


lace, consequentlh' when square, 


lane of weakness is formed, the plane by-secting 


he angle at the corner 


FORGINGS 


the hammer forging is in the 
nechanical refining which takes place throughout 


The value of 


the entire mass due to the equal hammering of the 


forging. In the drop forging the hammer tends 
to hammer one part of the forging much greater 
than other parts, resulting in unequal stresse 


which tend to either weaken the material or caus¢ 
distortion With the proper heat 
a drop forging will be of equal value t 
the hammer forging provided it has had care in 
heating for the forging operation. Unfortunatel 

there is a tendency to overheat the steel to have it 
onform readily to the shape of the die and to re 


a subsequent 
treatment 


duce the work involved in forging to a minimun 
This is of course a great mistake and constitute 
the chief objection to drop forgings. There is o1 

point in drop forgings that should not be overlooked 
namely, that all drop forgings subjected to any ver 

considerable stress should be either annealed or heat 
treated This is imperative with 
gears where they are to be subsequently hardened 
wx tempered and should be done prior to the ma 
chining operation, so that the distortion resulting 


before use. very 


from the annealing operation may be machined out. 


A Boltless Rail Joint 


The Continental 
Company, 420 
corporated with 


Railway 
Ashland 
a capital stock of $300,000 to manu 
facture the Allen interlocking rail joint and other rai 
road devices. The president of the company is Thoma 
P. McDonough, a widely known railroad constructio: 
and builder who will devote all his time and 
to the interests of the company. The vice- 
president, Joseph P. Williams, is now connected with 
the Braeburn Steel Company in Chicago. The 
tary and treasurer is Oglesby Allen, Jr., who is the in 
ventor of the rail joint to be manufactured by the 
Mr. Allen is an inventor of other railroad 
appliances, notably a nut lock now being used on many 
important systems. He is further perfecting a num 
ber of other railroad appliances’ and which 
will be handled by the company. The rail joint re 
ferred to is a boltless joint which supports the rail 
end holds it securely in position. The claim is made 
that this joint will avoid the cost of labor and material 


Supply & Equipment 
Block, Chicago, has been ir 


enginee! 
attentior 
secre 


company. 


devices 


in the continual renewal of bolts, nuts and lock 
washe! 
Recent reports indicate increased operations at the 


plant of the Dominion Iron & Steel Company, Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, calling for the blowing in of an additional 
blast furnace. 


——- 
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Determination of Economies in Handling’ 


A Method 


of Classifying and Estimating 


Fixed and Variable Charges to Ascertain the 


Justifiable 
BY W. F. 


Unnecessarily high costs of handling are fre- 
quently due to not recognizing the aggregate 
amount of, and in not securing the savings that 
can be made from, the many relatively small econ- 
omies possible in the handling of the material in 
the numerous transfers that make up to the total 
cost. The analysis of any problem is but the ap- 
plication of fundamental principles to any situa- 
tion whether in a small mill or in a group of ex- 
tensive mill buildings. 

The object of this paper is to call attention to 
the possible savings in the handling of material, to 
the commercial apparatus available to secure them, 
and briefly to indicate a simple method of examina- 
tion that will help the manager in determining: 

1. Where he can save in handling. 

2. How much he can reduce the labor costs at 
these points. 

3. What investment will be remunerative. 

4. Will these changes pay, and are they in 
line with future development of the plant. 

5. What commercial apparatus is best to ac- 
complish the results in any particular case. 

There can be no hard and fast rules for work 
of this kind. It requires an intimate knowledge 
of apparatus available, a careful collecting of the 
facts of operation, and the exercise of good judg- 
ment and creative imagination to see the arrange- 
ment of apparatus that will effect the desired re- 
sults, and at the same time fit in with the existing 
conditions of operation. The writer herein out- 
lines a method that he has found helpful in mar- 
shalling the facts for his decision and recommen- 
dations. Conditions will vary and all the details 
can not be foreseen or discussed in a paper of this 
kind. 

WHERE CAN EXPENSES BE REDUCED 

Usually wherever more than one man is em- 
ployed in the transfer of material from one point 
to another, and wherever the physical effort is 
greater than one man can perform, expenses can be 
reduced. Conservation here means reduction of 
the human physical effort—doing the work with a 
cheap power and utilizing the man’s intelligence 
to direct the application of this power to his full 
supervising ability. Where these conditions exist 
and commercial apparatus is available to do the 
work further study is justified. It may pay to in- 
stall apparatus and it may not, depending on (a) 
constant or intermittent work, (b) the character of 
the operation itself, and (c) the results of the fol- 
lowing analysis. If the conditions described can be 
improved by the use of commercial apparatus, we 
can determine how much labor will be required by 
the proposed method, and the probable labor saving 
effected. Assuming we have planned a good work- 
ing arrangement of commercial machinery to do the 
work, we can readily estimate the cost of the neces- 
sary apparatus. This will, of course, depend on the 
plans suggested and the needs of the situation, and 
can have no definite discussion here. To what 
extent investment is justifiable to effect the saving 
is the item in the investigation that is the most 

*From a paper read before the National 


Cotton Manufacturers, Boston, Mass., April 29, 
7Consulting engineer, New York 


Association of 
1914, 


Investment 


in Factory Carriers 


HUNT, M. E.t 


difficult of analysis, as it has so many) le 
The figures obtained by the following n d ar 
only an indication of facts and the ultimat Sit 
must be dictated by good judgment and a gener 
consideration of the whole situation. 

The variables are many in the work t per- 
formed—the work may be of temporary characte 
infrequently done, the amount fluctuating widely, 
or it may be a regular daily operation year in a) 
year out. This item varies from 0 to 100 per 
If of a temporary nature, no saving can be made, 
whereas if of daily need for the future, the whol 
saving of the reduced labor by the plan suggested is 
available. The true value exists somewhere 
tween these two extremes. It need not be difficult 
to assign a value to this item after thorough « 
servation and careful consideration. Let us 
it X—a percentum. 


CLASSIFICATION OF ITEMS TO BE CONSIDERED 

The variables in the investment value ma) 
classed as follows: 

Interest charges on investment—A per cent. 

Interest to provide for upkeep of apparatus in- 
stalled—B per cent. 

Interest to provide for depreciation due to age- 
C per cent. . 

Interest to provide for progress in the art of the 
particular device proposed (i. e., subsequent inven- 
tions)—D per cent. 

Interest to provide for extension to service—E 
per cent. 

Additional superintendence and overhead ex- 
penses due to change in method—H per cent. 

Cost of power, supplies and other variable iten 
in dollars per year—F. 

These eight items comprise the necessary charges 
that must be considered, and each of them can 
approximately determined by one familiar with the 
apparatus selected and the operating conditions 
While in any particular case any of them may vary, 
the total can be determined with approximate ac- 
curacy. 

We now have the elements of a test lormula 
which determine the amount of profitable invest 
ment: 


METHOD OF FIXING PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


Assume as a test case four men are employed (2! 
in and day out in moving coal, lumber, cotton, or 4m 
other material from one point to another. An 
assume that a commercial apparatus (electric trucs, 
narrow gauge railroad, conveyor, etc.) will do all 
the work of these four men with one operator. 

Assume we pay the men $2 per day each for 
days per year: 


300 


Labor reduced $1800 per year. se 

Assume X = 80 per cent. Plant operated 1 s! 
employed 80 per cent. of the year. 

A = 6 per cent. Interest on investment. 

B — 6 per cent. Upkeep. 

C = 15 per cent. Depreciation. : 

D — 10 percent. Anticipating more econom\ 
for same purpose in the future. : 

E = 3 per cent. Extension to service. a 

{ 3 per cent. Additional supervision requir 

F — $400 cost of power, etc., per year. 

$1800 X 80 per cent. —F 


on 


7 


— Z 





(6+64+15+10+3+) per cent. 
$1440 — $400 — $1040 


= $2420 


43 per cent. 
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the yearly saving in labor in dollars and 
nvestment in dollars justified by these con- 
ns, then 
S (X per cent.) - F 
——_—_— =Z 
(A+B+C--D+E+H) per cent 
xamples are not intended to represent any 
nstance as to conditions of operation or 
elected for the variables, but merely to 
ar to the eye the method employed. 
investigation indicates that an apparatus 
ess than $2420 can be installed that will 
in good condition—earn interest on invest- 
d provide reserves for depreciation, abso- 
_ etc., and show a saving. If the apparatus 
an electrical storage battery industrial 
will cost to install I = $1750—the expense 
will be: 
(A+B+C+D+E+H) per cent. + F or 
$1750 x 43 per cent. — $75: 
power (F $400) $1152 


iving = S = $1800 — $1152 — $648 


tual saving of $648 per year—a return of 
ent. oa the investment—over and above all 
charges, upkeep, deterioration and obsolete- 


lows from the relation of the equation that 
des yearly: 


ent. interest on the investment. 

! repairs and upkeep 

nt. for minor extensions and equipment 
nt. additional superintendence. 

st of power, etc. 


seen, further, that in four years there is 
d, in addition to the above, a reserve equal to 
ole original investment for a renewal of the 
ratus, or the purchase of a new device that is 
economical in use. 


[0D PRACTICABLE AND REASONABLY ACCURATE 
writer finds the above method, a simple 
one that tells with reasonable accuracy 
gs by the methods proposed, the risk of the 
nent and the provisions made for the future, 
nables him to see the situation with increased 
ness. In other words, it is comparatively eas) 

de whether or not to proceed with any plan- 
following facts are clear: The total cost of 
estment required, when it earns a fixed inter- 
the investment, providing a fixed amount for 
eep, for extensions, for the power used, creates 
| that will write off the whole investment in 





ears, and a probable saving over and above 


regoing of a definite percentage on the orig- 

nvestment. To the writer’s mind the method 

bed does make clear the above facts and is 
re a useful tool. 


ER POINTS INVOLVED IN REACHING A DECISION 
ving determined the probable saving, the ques- 
to whether the proposed changes are in 
the future development of the plant and 
the money can be used to better advantage 
ere can be considered in detail where the par- 
needs of the plant are known, and then only 
anager. The plan proposed must be sub- 
to the general organization and does not 
discussion here. A wise conclusion as 
layout and as to the apparatus most 
an only be made by one intimately familiar 
various apparatus, their limitations, ef- 
s and suitability to the work in hand. 
so many types manufactured, each of 


’ 


advantages of its own and a limited area 


cal application determining its use or re- 
r any given condition, that an opportunity 


‘ercise of judgment is always present. The 
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general arrangement of the plant, the type of appa- 
ratus, the manufactured product which is most 
acceptable and economical when first cost, area re- 
quired, upkeep and operating charges are consid- 
ered, are matters for careful consideration. 


Sand Drying Stove for the Foundry 


For use in places where quantities of sand have 
to be dried, as in foundries, industrial plants, rail- 
road stores, etc., the Indiana Foundry Company, 
Indiana, Pa., has developed a sand dryer, shown in 
theaccompanying illustration. It has an upright cast- 
iron grating which surrounds the main heat-emit 
ting body to pre- 
vent the wetf 
sand from com- | 
ing into immedi- | 
ate contact with | 
the hot surfaces | 
of the furnace. | 
The grating, | 
which is made in | 
eight sections, | 
is intended to | 
serve also to 
prevent baking 
of the sand 
andconsequently 
burning the 
castings. There 
is an open air 





ae e. a : 4 Sand Dr ~ %i | n I ' 
space Of approx- s and 1 istrial Pla Ha ge a 
me ’ l ; ( st-Iron Grat Around the Main Por 
ately ; ‘ . 
imately 1 m * . eam the Wet amd trams cuales 
between the ‘ h the H Port 


grating and the 

main body of the stove. The wet sand is shoveled 
into the skirting and rests against the grating. As 
it dries it runs through the grating into the hot air 
space, and then out through the perforated ring 
upon which the skirting rests. This arrangement, 
it is found, allows the wet sand to dry more rapidly 
than when it comes into immediate contact with the 
hot stove. 


During the hearings of labor problems before the 
United States Commission on Industrial Relations, 
which began in New York May 18, and are to continue 
four weeks, the commission will submit for the criti 
cism of expert witnesses a draft of a bill creating a 
national board of conciliation and mediation to deal 
with all strikes and lockouts in any part of the coun 
try that seem likely to involve the Federal Government. 
The measure avoids all conflict over any question of 
State or interstate jurisdiction by providing strictly 
for voluntary conciliation, and expressly denies to the 
board any compulsory powers of arbitration or prohibi 
tion of strikes or lockouts. The bill plans co-operation 
with State boards of mediation, whenever such exist, 
and the joining with such boards in any section of the 
country for united action whenever a dispute extends 
beyond the limits of a single State. 


The Canfield Gas Engine Company, a new incor- 
poration, has purchased of P. B. Canfield the Canfield 
Foundry & Machinery Works, Binghamton, N. Y., and 
will remodel the plant for the most efficient production. 
The company has bought all of Mr. Canfield’s patents 
and shop rights and will continue to make Superior 
and Canfield portable and stationary engines, together 
with all other kinds of machinery and appliances that 
naturally go with and are used in connection with gas 
engines. The company is composed of William J. 
Newing, Elmer L. Whitlock and A. Louis Newing. 
William J. Newing is a large contractor and builder. 
Mr. Whitlock for the past 10 years has been head 
foreman for the Stow Mfg. Company, Binghamton, 
and A. Louis Newing was cashier for the same com- 
pany. 
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Furnace Injections to Prevent Hangings 
lhe Introduction of Steam, Gases or 
Water Into a Blast Furnace—The 
Blast Furnace as a Gas Producer 
BY F. L. GRAMMER 


Three papers on the cleansing of furnace gas It is generally recognized that susta 
from mechanical impurities so as to improve their ings do not often occur on furnaces 
value for heat and power, have recently been pre- ore or even on magnetic concentrates 
sented, one by W. A. Forbes before the October finely ground. Hangings occur less on 
meeting of the American Institute of Mining Engi- maces and this is explained by the fact 


neers, and one by A. N. Diehl at the February furnaces usually possess more tapered s 
meeting of the same society. Mr. Freyn, from the ing less foothold for arch or dome to spr 
standpoint of a by-product coke-oven man in a Also such furnaces naturally have shall: 
paper before the same society in February and of carbon deposition than the latter furnac: 
printed in The Iron Age, February 26, 1914, dis- graduations of temperature occur throug 


cussed the composition of such gases chemically. — hight. 

He compared them to coke-oven gas, discussed We all know that carbon depositio: 
separate spheres of service, advantages of gas marked on magnetic ores; it is also less mark 
mixture and the close resemblance to such a mix- manganese ores. One can easily appreciat 
ture of Brassert’s slag-producer gas made on ore-_ the finer the ore the more surfaces there are off; 
less furnace mixtures and non-carbonate fiux. on which the gas may react in this zone of chan: 


The subjects are of interest in both phases. It also holds that the finer the ore the smaller t 
Their importance has been emphasized in papers’ interstices, and the more the carbon deposited { 
by the author before the American Institute of such space, more completely binding the mass 
Mining Engineers in 1903 on “Flue Dust and Top rich ore offers more iron than a lean one an 
Pressures,” “Sulphur in Gaseous Fuel” and “A_ favors deposition. Smaller particles of ore incr 
Decade of Blast Furnace Progress.” Two ideas are’ the resistance to the passage of the blast and 
suggested by these recent papers. The first is con- themselves supported more by the rising gases, 
cerned with the lessening of material carried away ina jig. Tension of gas incident to back pressure 
from the top of the furnace. I do not refer to con- tends to force gas around more particles of ore ar 
stant entrainment by escaping gas. The remedies so favors reaction. There are analogies in other 
for this loss have been elsewhere discussed, but I chemical processes to warrant the reasonableness 
mean the occasional very heavy loss through slips. of the belief that high tension of gas acceler 


Top slips are heaviest after longest hanging, par- carbon deposition from gas. 
tial or complete. If we can stop or shorten the 
. ms THE PREVENTION OF HANGINGS 
hanging we can reduce the slip. This means re- 
ducing the loss of coke, ore and stone as well as Among recognized cures for these evils 


increased safety to persons passing underneath; it slackening of the blast. This reduces the bu 
also means fewer broken castings at the furnace effect of rising gases and the weight of stock 1 
top the mass downward. Cold wind, by altering 
eae i er of heat and reaction and also by contraction, assis! 
FACTORS IN CAUSING HANGINGS ; 
somewhat at times but not so markedly as 
Let us consider the factors we believe favorable wind applied to cure a bosh hanging. Gas tens 
to top ore hanging in an iron blast furnace. They is reduced by cleansing flues and gas outlets 


are: making passage areas greater. 
Straight stack; represent its angle with plumb line by) A The furnaceman may modify the size 
Pincaase af ars DESERT Goa tee ene tea ee charge somewhat. I have known the doubling 
Richness ‘of ore particles ee H the size of a charge to increase blast pressure | 
High tension of gas: represented by..... .. ’ “, 50 per cent. and more. These moves, however, 1a\' 
a zone of “carbon “deposition. chic governed by drawbacks. It is not always desirable to lower " 
Slow descent of charge, velocity in inches per min : v temperature of the blast, and reducing wind v 
Gas pressure due to velocity of rising gas at sous of Oni decreases the output if it does nothing worst 

DON GEPORIIOR . 2.4. Kc ceases , ‘ <a P r 


In routine operations these represent the 

There are other obvious influences such as the ™4ry gamut of controls. The ore has to be ~ 
method of distribution of stock and specific gravity it comes from the stock pile. An excessivey a 
of fuel and ore. The above listed ones are the Portion being put in the bins, combined w! ‘ 
customary factors and will be considered exclu- furnace driving slowly, is likely to be followed 
sively, a period of hanging, slips or spitting at the ' ty 

These influences may be put into a mathemat- Hanging reveals itself before the slip by ! maith 
ical expression which will enable one to form a rea- SUre—stock gauge measurement or ey cia 
sonable expectation and possibly a curve. Calling ords—or by the appearance of the gas at 4 5 
T the tendency to hang, then T varies directly and boiler burners and possibly by changes ” gi 
inversely as follows: , composition revealed in composimeters su 
Uehlings, etc. 


NUtPCZ 
 FVAD INJECTION OF STEAM, GASES OR WATER 
Of these influences the most potent seem to be However these explanations may be regard we 


H, A, and then P, Z, C, and possibly t. These it is certainly true that the influences which see 


latter are more flexible and more susceptible to the blast pressure and temperature and compos" = 
change than the first three. of rising gases at the zone of congestion *” 
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e strength of the arch. I therefore pro- 
furnace stacks should be equipped with 
introduce steam, other gases or water. 
25 ft. below the stock line. 
on of these injections might be explo- 
the case of water, or chilling in the case 
steam: but, if they occur below or at the 
. congestion, they should break the dome 


stablish the downward movement Che 
trolling should be accessible to men at the 
front. 


1r as I can learn this is a new idea and 
ove of benefit in saving heat in ejected 
as well as otherwise. Steam injection has, 
been tried at the tuyeres for bottom 

perating either through pressure or chill- 

im informed that at certain Ohio furnaces 
een found efficacious in urgent need 


THE FURNACE AS A GAS PRODUCER 


cond matter on which I started out to 

is suggested by what is said in Mr 
paper, referred to above, concerning slag 
irnace producer gas. The slag from open- 
irnaces is very basic. It acts as a blanket 
down heat and also fluxes coke ash without 
CO, to the escaping gas from the furnace 


of the process are not given but the 
seem to have been to reduce CO. and 
idle furnace in dull iron markets to mak« 
ping directly or indirectly with local gas 
But such a device does not reduce 
Hydrogen may be objectionable in gas 
led for certain engines, but its fuel value is 
question. It occurs to the writer that bet 
than slag gas or the mixture of furnace gas 
ke-oven gas may be more advantageously pro 
ome centers as follows: 


INJECTIONS THROUGH TUYERES 


ground carbonate flux (or screenings 
projected into the tuyeres, as it is needed 
h made by coke combustion. The CO. ex 
thus changed into CO and by burning 
CQO, instead of air the additional advantage 
eased nitrogen in gas results. This keeps 
mperatures down and means but little 
indle, uses up limestone screenings and 
an gas 
drogen is not a drawback for the serv 
ew, steam may often advantageously be 
ced at or near the tuyeres. This not only 
nitrogen but enhances the heat value of gas 
the hydrogen introduced. 
he downcomer dust with its 6 to 12 per cent 
sometimes be advantageously injected 
hearth through the tuyeres by blast. It is 
prior canons have insisted that economy 
that oxygen be removed by gas rather 
fuel. 


’ 


'MENT ON THESE RADICAL DEPARTURES 


first of these suggestions may be easily put 

ect without much thought as to heat de- 

Indeed, a furnace on ordinary mixtures of 

gas ng coke and having a market for gas can 
iS ‘o experiment in part on this line so far as 
r the ash of the coke is concerned. It must 
bered that the slag at the bosh top has a 
basic composition, the silica increasing 
ible 7 or 8 per cent. as the ash is released 
ae o2 e coke. Such slags are very infusible and 
rs at a sticking point in the furnace. This 
a very fundamental difference between 
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charcoal and coke smelting. The former slag is 


practically complete when made and its slight ash 


addition in crucible increases basicity. 


In smelting ores it might be advisable first to 
calcine the stone projected into the tuyeres—or 
even to renew early attempts at calcining stone 
charged at the top for ore flux. As to the amount 
of steam to be put into the furnace bosh or crucible 
to make water gas—this is limited by the use to 
which the gas is put and by the heat available 

The ground is somewhat new. We have a hot 
blast and the coke is thoroughly pre-heated in d 


scent. In water gas processes the air is not heated 


and the coke but slightly preheated lr ir fur 
nace we burn to CO and use all the gas. In water 
gas during “blasting” they aim to produce CO, and 


nitrogen solely, and the hot gas is thrown away 


During “blasting” the producers are arranged it 
parallel; during steaming, in series. During this 
latter period the product is CO and hydrogen con 
pounds and no nitrogen The theoretical possibil 
ties and the actual attainme are so far apart it " 
water gas producers We har a imed that the 
heat available will permit 20 per cent. carbon cor 
tent to burn to CO through steam decomposition 
As regards the amount of downcomer dirt we 
can use in our gas furnace at the tuver ve are 
also on new ground. The primitive processes of 
solid fuei reduction emploved several centuries ago 
ind the latest electric smelter do not tell very mucl 
It is a problem to be approximated ve! radua 
This opens up the question whether low fuel smelt 
ng records will be as much of a goal as formerl 
Our creed mav be altered if va hecome rarket 
le in large centers of population 


THEORETICAL YIELD OF GASES 


Disregarding the volatile matter expelled from 
oke, consisting of several per cent., chiefly hydro 
arbons, which explains our variation from the 
inalyses (by volume) quoted by Mr. Freyn, we 
have the gas by weights show 
: 
' 
r 
, 
The is€ yf ore at tne tuveres WoOUuta resemoile ; 
the second column without hydrogen When we a 
onsider that the heating value of hydroge: 
about fifteen times that of CO we can see we have 4 
onsiderabl mproved the heat value of the 
Putting in the volatile matter from the coke the ; 
last column should equal 127 B.t.u. Ordinary fur ; 
nace ga could easil be raised to 105 B.t.u I f 
should judge, by reducing the CO, by one of these 
methods 
In an article such as this the possibiliti« re : 
too numerous to elaborate at length 
An electri Diesel-engine ailroad mot i Vas 
tested in southern Sweden last January It weighs 33 
tons and was run at a speed of 34 miles per hour or 
level track, and at about 20 miles an hour on a grade 
of 1 in 100. Altogether 2200 miles were covered. The 
consumption of crude oil averaged 9.3 lb. per mile, 
according to the Zeitung des Vereines Deut her Fiser 
bahn Verwaltunger : 
; 
The use of motion picturs in the producing and ‘ 
distributing ends of a business is the subject of what 4 
is known as the May dinner meeting of the Efficiency 
Society, to be held on Tuesday, May 26, at the Aldine * 
Club, 200 Fifth avenue, New York City. 
M4 
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RELATIVE REFINING POWERS 


Electric Induction and Arc Furnaces for Steel 
Compared 


A discussion by correspondence has been ap- 
pearing in recent issues of Metallurgical and Chem- 
ical Engineering on the relative refining possibili- 
ties of the induction and arc electric steel furnaces 
as well as their efficiency. Important opinions as to 
the refining merits are reproduced here. 

In the February, 1914, issue, Ivar Rennerfelt, of 
Stockholm, Sweden, inventor of the Rennerfelt arc 
furnace, referring to previously published state- 
ments, says: 


The opinions about the merits of the induction fur- 
nace seem to be rather diverging among metallurgical 
engineers. Joh. Hairdén makes the statement that “it 
is well known that very little refining as regards sul- 
phur and phosphorus can be effected in the induction 
furnace. ” and proceeds to give some very good 
reasons for the alleged deficiency of the induction fur- 
nace in this respect. The statement is quite interest- 
ing as it emanates from a metallurgical engineer of 
high standing and closely associated with the induc- 
tion furnace interests in Great Britain. 

Contrary to said opinion are, however, some remarks 
by C. H. Vom Baur in your January number for 1912, 
stating that he witnessed a 10-ton induction furnace 
refining basic Bessemer metal with phosphorus 0.08 
and sulphur 0.09, getting phosphorus and sulphur down 
to 0.008 per cent., and sometimes to traces and at the 
same time achieving a high degree of deoxidation. 

There is entirely too much discrepancy between the 
two statements and this fact is certainly worth a care- 
ful consideration when deciding whether to install an 
inducton furnace or a modern are furnace. 

T. D. Robertson makes the point that the induction 
furnaces are difficult to use for refining purposes. The 
induction furnaces admittedly possess some beautiful 
features, but also have too many practical drawbacks 
to become ever general favorites or even to enable 
them to hold the place they have been occupying in the 
electrometallurgical industry. It would greatly benefit 
the development of the electric refining methods if an 
unprejudiced discussion could be started regarding the 
real and imaginary merits of all the different systems 
of electric furnaces now offered to the trade. 


Taking up Mr. Rennerfelt’s remarks, Joh. 
Hardén, of Luton, England, makes the following 
comments in the March issue of the same journal: 


As to the refining question, it is well known and 
has often been repeated both by myself and others 
that the single-ring induction furnace, with its narrow 
channel and small bath surface, is not intended to be 
used for the removal of sulphur and phosphorus, but 
in many respects it is an ideal melting furnace and is 
therefore recommended as such. It was this I had in 
mind when the statements quoted were made. 

The “combination” induction furnace of the Roden- 
hauser type, however, to which C. H. Vom Baur no 
doubt was referring in his article, and which I also 
have had many opportunities to watch, has very good 
refining possibilities on account of its enlarged central 
hearth and larger bath-surface. So has also the double- 
ring induction furnace designed by O. Frick. 

It is not my intention to enter into a controversy as 
to the relative merits or disadvantages of are furnaces 
and induction furnaces; both have their fields and if 
one is asked to recommend one or the other, as is fre- 
quently the case, the answer must be made solely with 
the purpose in view for which the furnace is intended, 
disregarding any sentiment in favor of one or the other. 
Special conditions, as regards the work to be carried 
out, the locality, the available electricity supply, the 
question of continuous or intermittent operation, etc., 
must be carefully considered in each individual case 
before one is able to recommend one system or the other. 

An open discussion, such as Mr. Rennerfelt suggests, 
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would no doubt be of general interest. Bui 
questionable whether it would lead to any so 
decision. Both systems will no doubt conti 
side by side, as past experience seems to ind 
the most careful consideration of each indi 
and a full knowledge of the merits and , 
as well as the drawbacks and limitations of 
furnace types, will enable the engineer and 
to make up his mind which type is most 
uecessful in his particular case. 


Discussing the remarks of both Mr. 
and Mr. Hiardén, C. H. Vom Baur of D 
N. Y., says in the March issue: 


No doubt what Mr. Hardén had refer 
a single-ring induction furnace of the Kjellir 
own experience with furnaces of this kind 
firmed the view that it is impractical to e: 
refine steel with the usual slags in a sing 
narrow-channeled induction furnace. Howeve 
furnaces had to have their beginning, and 
over a dozen years since Kjellin first placed 
tion furnace in regular commercial operati: 
over seven years since the first wide-hearth 
tion furnace was put in operation, and one is n 
construction with a bath the exact proportio: 
open-hearth of corresponding size. The induct 
nace will soon be in its early manhood, with the ; 
now going on. 

To return to the refining. As soon as a tv ng 
induction furnace was placed in practical operati 
was demonstrated that any degree of refining 
phorus and sulphur and general degasification could 
obtained. A curve taken from Rodenhauser’s and 
Schoenawa’s book on “Electric Furnaces in the Iron and 
Steel Industry,’ page 399, shows that the phosphorus 
dropped from 0.06 to 0.025 per cent. in the first 20 min- 
utes, while the desulphurization was from 0.065 per 
cent. to traces in somewhat more than an hour. The 
general deoxidation or degasification is exemplified by 
the excellent physical qualities of tool steel—about 51 
varieties—not to mention rail steel and others, made i 
the 8 to 10-ton Roechling-Rodenhauser furnace, charged 
with liquid basic Bessemer steel. 

There are as many induction furnaces to-day in Ger- 
many as there are are furnaces, so that favoritism is 
at least evenly divided, even though the induction fur- 
nace installations are usually more expensive for the 
same size than are furnaces. At Kladno, the Poldhi- 
huette after using a 4-ton Kjellin furnace, single-ring 
type, for about six years is installing an improved de- 
sign of induction furnace of 13 tons capacity. One of 
the large iron works of eastern Pennsylvania is 
stalling two 20-ton induction furnaces. Krupp at Esser 
has two 10-ton induction furnaces in regular operati 
so that whatever their “practical drawbacks” are, their 
virtues are enough to overcome them, as the repeat 
orders indicate. The induction furnace is a very rugged 
child in the electro-metallurgical industry just now, ' 
though it was a little dwarfed in its infancy. 


The New York Section of the American Chem! 
Society and the American Electrochemical Society ¥ 
hold a joint meeting at Rumford Hall, 50 East Fort) 
first street, New York, on the evening of Friday, Ma) 
22, at which papers will be read by Gilbert Rigg 
“Refractories”; Gail Mersereau, “Substitutes for Auto- 
mobile Gasoline”; W. F. Rittman, “The Theoret 
Problems Involved in the Cracking of Oils”; ©)a 
E. Pellew, “Ferrosilicon and Its Dangers.” 


The Associated Advertising Clubs of America ' 
hold their tenth annual convention at Toronto, unt 
June 21 to 25. Transportation details and hotel a 
commodations are being arranged by the Advertising 
Men’s League, 200 Fifth avenue, New York, John 5¥ 
livan being chairman of the committee. A spe 
train to Toronto will be run on the New York Ventt 
Lines, leaving Grand Central Terminal, New York, 


June 20 at 5.30 p. m. 
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tion of Structural Shapes, Wire tion was 1913. Since 1910 the pr 





‘ e produc y stats 
Rods and Nails in 1913 a ee 
eceived from William G. Gray, in charg 
1 of Statistics of the American Iron and 
te, special statistical bulletin No. 4, giving 
the production of structural shapes, wire 
in the United States in 1913. Ana 
gures given in this bulletin is presented All the Stat ao » table rolled steel W 
] ed Rhode 
I i l Pe vivania 1 i over 44.1 
Structural Shapes > the ction, against r 44.6 pe 
production of beams, beam girders, 2 At 1 ( 191 vil i mill w 
nels, angles, and other forms of hea Bt compi \ 
and steel structural S 19 he 
004,889 gross tons, against 2,846,487 te 
crease of 158,402 tons, or over 5.5 per ce 
1913 was the largest in the histor: 
total in 1913, 2.553.806 tons 





hapes, against 2,470,415 tons in 191 


light structural shapes, ag: 
112. All the heavy structural shapx 

eel in both 1912 and 1913. Of the light 
hapes about 3841 tons were rolled fro 


‘ , . ¥ . _ 
about 5517 tons in 1912, and about Wire Nails 


ere rolled from steel, against at it 70, ine } ict re ‘] inted 
1912. l 9,727 ke 00 ompared with 14,659, ) 
1912 the output of heavy structural shap: gs in 1912, a east kegs, ove! 
parated from the output of light structura é ent Stee ire ( ve made I 
The figures given for heavy structural shapes eal It ( 

nd 1913 include all beams, tees, zee bars. few plant ‘ 

nels, etc., having one leg or web of 3 i put by St 
hich were rolled for structural or fabricati 

vhile the figures given for light struct Kee 


ide only such light shapes and small angle 


re rolled for use in the manufacture of bed Se. 
cultural implements, fences, safes, vaults, 
her fabricating purposes having a sectior 
an is provided for in the heavy structura 
tion. The production of iron and steel plates 
ade from plates, merchant bars, bars for reir 
crete work, sheet piling, etc., all of which In 1913 wire na ere made by ol works in | 
ed for elsewhere, is not included in any of *°*"' In 1912 wire nai vere made by ov wor! 
given for structural shapes. 4 ves 
following table the production of heavy and ®#@!nst © In ivie Ait the close of 1913 one plant for 
iral shapes by States is separately give ract 





aT 
le i producer , ‘ 191 : 
Heavy Light Pennesvivai vhich made 6.701.93¢ ' 19 
shapes shapes Tot re syivania, i ar ‘ é 19.4 
)28 0 16.97 er t. of the t , 
Ohio 15,092 72,446 : a : 
Col., and Cal 510,394 131,662 64 Cut Nails 
SO¢ | producti ( e¢ ind spike it 
2 > 470.415 376.07 841 from plates in 191 mounted to 842,038 kegs of 100 
. gainst 978,415 es } 12 lecTrease f 
there were 39 works in 10 States which kegs, or over 13.9 per cent 
y or light structural shapes. In 1912 there The following table give he production by States 
rks in the same States which rolled heavy or in 1912 and 1913, iron cut 1 being separated from 
ictural shapes. Pennsylvania made over 71 teel cut nails for 191 Horseshor sills, cu 
f the total production in 1913, against over wire nails, or railroad or other forged iron o1 
in 1912. spike 
owing table gives the production of structural 
1892 to 19138: Ke 
s ¥ rs Grosstons Y rs ; g rf 
7 1900 15.161 1% ° ; 
7 1901 13.154 190 I : 
1902 00.326 1910 ’ ; 
103 1.095,813 1911 7 > 
104 149.146 912 € 
) 660 ) 12 ) : 
7 ing 1 77 ; : 
f 107 1,940 82.6 per f t to prod 7 
: va ory e¢ ' + f 
Wire Rods ron piate. while 12 a ' 8.8 per cent. wa 


production of iron and steel wire rods i eut fro teel piate and nost 21.2 per cer from 


ted to 2,464,807 gross tons, against 2,653, iron piate t 
, AR ~ n & States mad t nails in 191 ' 

1912, a decrease of 188,746 tons, or over Sixtee Work a ad l LJ ; 
In 1913 the steel wire rods rolled amount- In 1912 there were 1i wo! in the same number o : 


175 tons and the iron rods to 832 tons, as States which made cut nal Eight works were idk 
g ith 2,652,264 tons of steel and 1289 tons of in 1915, a mpared with the same number of work 
led in 1912. Small quantities of steel cop- in 191- , : 
e rods are included in the totals for recent Pennsylvania was the leading producer of cut nail 
as necessary to estimate the output of one in Ills, as i has been for many years, its output ; 
13. The maximum production of wire rods amounting to 142,694 kegs, or over 52.5 per cent. of the 
1 in 1912. The year of next largest produc- total. , 
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Capital Costs in a Manufacturing Busine 
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Three Types of Amortization—Charges to Be 


Made on Account of 


Insurance, Taxes and 


Repairs—Third Article on Industrial Economies 


BY FORREST 


Amortization is the destruction of the useful 
value of a piece of apparatus or property, because 
of changing methods or conditions. When it can 
be foreseen, it is in the nature of an annual charge 
upon capital. Several examples. may be given of 
amortization to show what it is. 

Let us suppose that a company owns the min- 
eral rights to 1000 acres of land underlaid with 
coal. A few borings will show exactly how many 
veins there are and how thick these veins are. 
There is in the earth a definite amount of coal which 
can be taken out. When this coal is removed the 
mining machinery has only second or scrap value 
and the improvements made on the property have no 
value whatever. The number of years’ life of the 
mine depends on the rate at which the coal is mined 
and this in turn depends on the equipment which is 
available. For any given equipment there is there- 
fore a definite life to the mine and at the end of 
this period we must have recovered the cost of the 
investment. If the life of the mine is 20 years, 
then the entire equipment will have only second 
hand value at the end of 20 years, and the grading, 
timbering and other improvements of that nature 
will have no value whatever. Consequently, we 
must set aside each year for an amortization fund 
sufficient money so that the value of these improve- 
ments will be recovered at the end of 20 years. If 
the improvements are made not when mining com- 
mences, but at a later date, the annual amortization 
will be even larger, since the value of the improve- 
ments must be recovered in less time. The amorti- 
zation fund is assumed to be invested at compound 
interest at the normal rate. 

A tract of timber is a very similar proposition. 
The amount of timber which can be cut from a 
given tract can be readily ascertained and the length 
of time which it will take to cut the tract will de- 
pend upon the equipment available. If a logging 
railroad is built into the tract the rolling stock will 
have the second hand value when the tract is cut, or 
if it belongs to a company engaged in extensive 
logging operations it may be moved from place to 
place without loss in value until it is worn out. 
However, the labor expended in constructing a rail- 
road becomes a loss as soon as the timber is cut. 
Consequently, a fund must be set aside to meet this 
loss at the time when the timber is cut. 


AMORTIZATION DUE TO UNEXPECTED OBSOLESCENCE 


The two examples given above are of cases 
where the material which is to be worked becomes 
exhausted. A different type of amortization, which 
cannot be foreseen, is due to the replacement of old 
types of apparatus by more modern and efficient 
types, in spite of the fact that the old apparatus 
is still capable of giving as good and as satisfac- 
tory service as it ever gave. One of the best ex- 
amples of this is a group of steam engines in the 
power plant of the Boston Edison Company. These 
engines are large and well designed and are highly 
efficient. They are to-day as good as new, yet they 
are not used for the reason that the operating ex- 
penses of a turbine plant are enough less than the 
operating expenses of the engine plant, so that it is 
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cheaper to buy turbines and let the engin 
than it is to operate the engines. At 

these engines were installed this conditi 
not have been foreseen. 

A steam plant may in a similar manner 
useless on account of the introduction of water 
power by long distance electric transmissi: By 
the introduction of high-speed steel millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of machine tools were made practically 
useless. The failure of the natural gas fields in 
the Pittsburgh district rendered useless glass 
tories costing millions of dollars. Hundreds of ex- 
amples could be cited of capital the value of wi 
has been destroyed by changes in the art in whic! 
was invested, by the shifting of population, by the 
unexpected extinction of natural resources, or 
other changes in conditions which could not 
clearly foreseen. 

We therefore have two classes of amortizatior 
The one can be foreseen and its amount definitely 
calculated in advance. The other cannot be foreseer 
and therefore its amount cannot be calculated at 
all. On this account it is customary to adopt 40 
years as the maximum life of any type of apparatus, 
on the assumption that even though it will not be 
worn out in 40 years, the probabilities are that at 
the end of that time some better and more efficient 
form of apparatus will be on the market which 
should be substituted for it. 


COMPUTING AMORTIZATION FUNDS 


When amortization is of the first type and the 
life of the equipment is known the annual amort 
tion is calculated in exactly the same way as 
preciation. Each year a certain sum is set aside 
compound interest at the normal rate, so that 
the end of the useful life of the equipment 
amount equal to its cost, or to the difference be- 
tween its cost and second-hand value, will hav 
accumulated. For example, if the life of a miné 
is fifteen years, the cost of the plant is $125,00 
and the second-hand and scrap value of the plant is 
$25,000, an amortization fund of $100,000 must be 
accumulated in fifteen years. In order to do this 
$5182 must be set aside each year at, say, » 
per cent. compound interest. The amortization !s 
therefore in this case 4.14 per cent. per 
reckoned on the $125,000. 

When amortization can be computed in advance 
in this way it takes the place of depreciation. We 
cannot have both depreciation and amortizatio! 
the same time, as a piece of equipment cannot have 
two useful ‘ives during the same period of tim 

When amortization cannot be foreseen different 
methods must be employed in allowing for it. Ther 
are two different types of amortization which can- 
not be foreseen. An example of the first type '§ 
a gold mine where the extent and richness of ™e 
deposits cannot be computed in advance. It ma’ 
be that the mine will have a profitable life of 10 
years or its profitable life may be 50 years. N° 
one can tell. If we have gone ahead on the assump- 
tion that the profitable life of the mine is 50 year 
and the deposits are exhausted at the end of ™ 
years, a considerable amount may have been 0st 
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money may be invested in an industry principal cause of destruction There are, how 
product of the industry may subsequenth ever, many other causes of destruction which must 
use. There is no way in which this type be guarded against, and insurance is a necessar 
ation can be computed in advance, and it part of the cost of maintaining any piece of eng 
is to be accepted as a loss whenever its neering apparatus 

ecomes known. In those industries in rhe principles by which the amount of the 

s likely to occur we expect, and usually surance charge mav be estimated mav be under 
in unusually high rate in the form of stood from the following simplified illustration. W: 


idends or interest, when the industry is will assume that there is a communit f 1000 
nouses, all of equal value when new, and of age 
= sam ranging tro. t 90 I Let us suppose that 
EEN AMORTIZATION NOT CHARGED AS LOSS 41 : 
tnere are Oo fires eac! ear. re } ne i} he 
ation which cannot be foreseen need not destruct ir 10] is¢ ine average re 
( harged asa loss. An example will serve Durned nouses vw oO} irsé 4 > vears, and 
trate a proper method of allowing for such verage book value will about two-third 
ation. Let us suppose that a company in st of a new house. The ss from ‘fire wil 
$1,000,000 in reciprocating engines rhe fore be 2 3 per cent f the total cost whe 
e life of these engines may be taken at 40 f all of the houses The insur cost it 
d the depreciation is therefore $10,520 a ase would be 2.3 per cent. per yeat Phe insu: 


vhen computed at 4 per cent. At the end of ance premium which would have to be paid it \ 

rs the accumulated depreciation fund wil ne house ou every one hundred was complet 
to $126,300. The differ- destroved | fire each vear would 

etween the original cost of however, be higher than 2/3 per : 
of equipment and its ac- | cent., as the cost of conducting the 

ted depreciation or amorti- The Coming Install- | insurance company would have t 


ind is known as its book ments be added in order to determine 





The book value of these 00 Se the premium to be paid 

at the end of ten years = Ne cl — os Another point wnk h should be 
e $873,700. Their second- by Prof. Cardullo, who is head noted in connection with insur 
value will be let us say $300,- of the department of 1 ul ance is the fact that the annual 


WU At this time it is discov- 1¢a eng ering { ‘ insurance nargeabdit against a 
that it is advisable to replace Hampshire Collere, Durkan piece of apparatus does not de 
ngines by steam turbines, for pend upon its value alone, but also 


. NN. 2 3 over the cost of . : 
eason that the steam turbine on the value of the property 


nt is equally efficient in the use labor and e cost of ma- | which would probabl he de 
iel and requires very much less terial in tl derati f | troved along with it For in 


less for supplies, etc. If , th, against a boiler must not only 


article 





turbine plant is installed J provide against the chance of de 
npany will lose the differ- ae em | struction of the boiler itself, but 
etween the book value of 7 and Ma ; tne i the bulk i vnic! t 
engines and their second- cost of the capital employ: ontained and the apparatu 
alue, or $473,700. If the with something t to be this building : 
e life of the turbine plant , ae the wales of o . Phe t of insuran \ ul 
ed to be 40 vears, this | | na rdance with the “nature of 
ist be counted as part of app tne Y k.’ In the case of ar 
of the turbines, and upon | 24 a e tible building having 
ss we must charge interest acceded eae ombustible contents, as for 
normal rate and deprecia tance a brich ichine shop, the 
r the forty vears. Since, however, the e! k is zero. In the case of ar 
are not in use, but have been sold, we n l ng naving n Istibdl tents, as for ! “! 
mortization, taxes, repairs, or insurance Lance a DricK and steel ng ed for pattert 
¢ ss, although all of these elements ar‘ storage, the risk, even on the illd f i 
ble upon the money actually invested in the be quite hig! In tl re g 
turbines. aving tibie ent ne risk wou 
be seen from the above discussion that dera ( h t , 
three types of amortization. Amortiza ne exp! I tn vater-tube 
first tvpe can be foreseen and its ant thal t t t 
t ? rT 


an be computed. Amortization of the se er, and this, in tur! han th 


annot be foreseen, and it must be charged 


ot eae 


when it occurs for the reason that wher 
the possibility of realizing a profit 1 
Amortization of the third type cannot ‘ neern 

en, but when it occurs it may be charged net! 
rt of the cost of the equipment which ré will usuall} 


t) 


f 
> 
= & 
meng sttalne an t Ree me agen 


e equipment whose usefulness has bee 


INSURANCE 


ance is that annual charge which must 


¢ 


st the cost of a piece of equipmen or n hight. and at Dullt of brick and steel wit} 


SS 
ee ee a ae 


e chance of loss due to its destruction | nlank roof red with phalt roofing The cor 
In the case of wooden buildings fire is tents of the building are machine tools and mach 
pal cause of destruction. In the case o ery in the process ol manufacture Both the build 


nd power plants generally explosion is the ngs | their ntents are incombustible, and 
. . * 
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addition the buildings are protected by automatic 
sprinklers. Without the sprinklers it would be 
possible to start a huge bonfire anywhere in the 
shops without causing appreciable damage. The 
sprinkler system makes the assurance doubly sure. 
Yet this company pays a considerable sum of money 
each year for fire insurance, which seems to me to 
be a waste of money. 

Ordinarily, however, one cannot escape by fail- 
ure to purchase insurance, and the cost of insur- 
ance is one of the legitimate costs of conducting 
business. The chances of destruction are always 
present, and one must be prepared by the accumu- 
lation of a sinking fund or in some other manner 
to pay the cost of insurance. The cost of insurance 
is usually a comparatively small charge upon the 
capital invested, and, as I have already indicated, 
may be reduced by proper design of buildings and 
equipment by proper materials and methods of con- 
struction, and by taking proper precautions tending 
to prevent fires, explosions and other destructive 
accidents. 

The fixed charges upon sprinkler systems, fire- 
proof doors and windows, water curtains and 
various other schemes for preventing or controlling 
fires, the cost of frequent and thorough boiler in- 
spection, or the cost of any element tending to re- 
duce the risk of destruction of property, may be 
regarded as insurance, although it is not usually 
classified in that way. 

The insurance premiums on ordinary wooden 
buildings in which power is used run as high as 
0.9 per cent. per year where no proper fire pro- 
tection is available. When an ample water supply 
is available, this rate is very considerably reduced 
and usually the insurance against fire will not exceed 
0.25 per cent. Boiler insurance very seldom ex- 
ceeds 0.5 per cent. on properly constructed boilers. 
It will be seen from the above figures that insurance 
premiums are only a small portion of the fixed 
charges in most cases. 

TAXES 

Taxes are a charge against capital. The amount 
depends on the law and practice of the commu- 
nity in regard to industry. Taxes are usually 
levied by estimating the value of a piece of prop- 
erty and charging a certain percentage of that 
value as a tax. This estimated value, called the 
assessed valuation, is not usually the cost of the 
property, but is the sum which the property would 
bring if sold at a forced sale. The tax rate is 
usually 1% to 2 per cent. of the assessed valua- 
tion. This is the equivalent of from 1 to 14% per 
cent. of the actual value, in the case of real estate. 
In many communities machinery and stock in the 
process of manufacture are exempt from taxation. 
In other communities they are taxed at the same 
rate as real estate. Since machinery and stock will 
not bring as large a proportion of their value when 
sold at a forced sale as will real estate, the actual 
tax rate based upon the real value of machinery 
and stock is usually lower than the actual rate 
upon real estate and ranges from ¥% to 1 per cent. 
Taxes upon the whole of the property of an indus- 
trial concern will average about 1 to 1% per cent. 
when machinery and stock are taxed, and from % 
to 1 per cent. when machinery and stock are ex- 
empt from taxation. 

REPAIRS 


The expenditures for repairs upon a given piece 
of equipment will vary from year to year. In order 
that an expenditure may be properly classed under 
this heading, it is necessary that it shall be made 
to restore property so that it is as satisfactory 
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for use as it was originally. If the ex; ture ; 
for the purpose of improving the prop: , 
not be classified under the heading of 
becomes an original investment. 

As the amount of money expended ena 
will vary from time to time, it must tees 
formed into an equal annual charge }b ey 
ciples of present worth. In order t , 
method of reducing occasional charg: 
annual charges, we will take as an exam 
painting and shingling of a house. Assun 
house to have a useful life of 40 years, and that 
is painted every 10 years and shingled 


years. Then at the end of its tenth, the twentieth 
and thirtieth years the house will be painted, 4; 
the end of the twentieth year the house wil] he 
shingled. Assume that the cost of painting js $199 
and that of shingling $200, and that the interest 


rate is 4 per cent. The money expended the first 
time the house is painted would at the end of the 
useful life of the house (i.e. 30 years after it was 
expended) amount to $324.33, reckoned at 4 1 
cent. interest, compounded annually. In a 
way, the expenditure for the second painting wou! 
amount at the end of 10 years to $219.11, the ex. 
penditure for shingling would amount at the end 
of 20 years to $438.22, and the expenditure for th: 
third painting would amount, at the end of 
years, to $148.02. The actual cost for repairs was 
$500, but at the end of the useful life of the hous: 
this cost, with interest, would amount to $1,129.68 
The annual charge for repairs will then be the sun 
which must be set aside at 4 per cent. interest each 
year in order to realize $1,129.68 at the end of 4 
years. This amount is $11.89 per year. 

The usual method of computing the annual 
charge for repairs is to divide the total amount te 
be expended by the total number of years. In this 
case this would be $500 divided by 40, or $12.50 a 
year. It will be noted that the difference in th 
results arrived at in the two methods is not great 
and since the probable cost of future repairs can- 
not be accurately known, the common method ma 
be considered to be equally reliable. The only wa) 
in which the probable cost of future repairs ca! 
be determined is from the records of similar enter 
prises extending over a period of years. We hav 
no guarantee, however, that the cost of repairs in 
apparently similar cases will be the same, for tt 
may be widely different on account of varying con 
ditions. In order to express the repairs as a per 
cent. of the original cost is simply necessary 
divide the annual charge for repairs by the initia 
cost of the property. 

It may be noted in connection with the question 
of repairs that while repairs to new equipment 
and buildings are small in amount, that as much 
equipment and buildings grow older, the actual 
expenditure for repairs will increase from year ' 
year. On this account it is necessary to accuml- 
late a repair fund even when no repairs are mace 
because the time will come in the life of a piece © 
equipment when it will be necessary to draw up®! 
that fund in order to effect a restoration to sats 
factory working conditions. 


The A. L. Sweet Iron Works, Medina, N. Y. 
addition to the erection of a painting and enamesiné 
building and a tumbling building, both recent'y 
pleted with equipment of the latest type, is erecti" 
an extension to the foundry, 70 x 153 ft., togetie 
with a cupola building, 32 x 53 ft., and is stalling 
a new 82-in. cupola, core ovens and traveling crane: 
Alterations will be made to the present foundry, which 
is 70 x 150 ft. and 68 x 120 ft., in order to maxe 
entirely fireproof. 
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A atic Straight Shank Drill Chuck 


Wahlstrom Tool Company, 346 Carroll 
oklyn, N. Y., has improved its automatic 
which in its original form was illus- 
[he Iron Age, October 10, 1912. The spe- 
re about the new chuck is a new form of 
ne-piece construction having been substi- 
the original jaw, which had five members 
design of the chuck, some nine working 
been eliminated. 
ick is made in three sizes for handling 
to maximum diameters of %%, *4 and 1 in.. 
lition there is one size of chuck for taper 
ls, ranging from 4 to 14 in. in diam 
of the points is that it is unnecessary 
rills to have tangs upon them, as the jaws 
ick grip firmly, and the greater the resist- 
red to the drill the tighter it is gripped by 
The variation in the width of opening 


i 





Automatic Chuck for Straight S! 


ick is secured by a set of internal cam 
h permit the jaws to open to a greater or 
t, as was the case with the original chuck. 


A High-Pressure Volumetric Air Meter 


easuring the output of air compressors, the 
nption of pneumatic tools and the losses 
ssed air transmission pipe lines, etc., the 
Meter Company, City Hall Square 
Chicago, Ill., has placed on the market a 
meter. This can be readily put in serv- 
pe line by a workman or a pneumatic tool 
how exactly how much air is being con- 
iny particular pneumatic tool. The meter 
bronze which eliminates corrosion and 
the l-in. size, which is designed for 
ressures up to 150 Ib., is only 28 Ib. The 
energy required to operate this meter is 
e very small and there is practically no 


ng to the accompanying diagram, which 
ss-section of the meter, the air is admit- 

the inlet at the left to the screen cham- 
whence it passes into the meter through 
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the passage b. It impinges against the vane 
causing the drum to rotate. When this vane has 
passed the point of cut-off d, a fixed volume of air is 





contained between the vane and ¢ \ oon as 
the latter reaches the outlet f, the pressure n the 
space between the vanes and the pipe line g ar 


equalized, and this air is discharged into the pip 


ealed at the top by the shoe h 


Advances in Iowa Freight Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission } promul- 
gated a de on making effective higher rats on ro! 
and steel art ‘ from the M ipp! River and Chi 

igo to point eastern lowa and on scrap iron from 
Omaha, Neb., Sioux ( ity, lowa, and Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, to St. Paul, Minn. These rates wer ul 

nounced l! Ju y and Uctober, 19] , but uspended I 

the comm on at the instance of manufacturer 

shipper s and commercial organization 

Increases ranging from 1 to 1%c. per 100 lb. wer 
made in the tariffs under consideration in the rates on 
iron and steel articles from Chicago and in their pro 


portional rates from the Mississippi River on traffi 


originating east of the Indiana-lIllinois line to stations 


in Iowa. The increases were applicable to statiorz 
as far west as Fort Dodge and Des Moine Those of 
the increased rates against which protest wa made 
were applicable principally to the commodities con 
tained the so-called “merchant iron list.” The 
carriers in istifying the advance showed that the 
rates on iron and steel articles from Chicago to eastert 
lowa are made with relation | rate o1 tne ame 
rticles from Chicago to St. Pau 
The tariffs increased tle rate or rap iron to St 
Paul from 8% to 10c. per 100 lb. from Sioux Fa 
S. Dak., and Sioux City, lowa, and from 14% to 15: 
from Omaha. 
In vacating the suspension order and thus putting 
the proposed tariff into effect, the commi or a 
part: 
“Upon a careful consideration of all the facts, cir 
cumstances, and conditio1 appearing of record, it 
ir conclusion that the prop ed rates on these articles 
have ee! stified 
The proposed rate of 10 rap Irom 5 ] 
Fa to St. Paul olves a ce of 237 mile and 
vields 8.4 mills per ton-mil There is now pending 
before the commission a complaint alleging that the 
preset t rate or scrap iron ¢ f 15%: from Sioux Fal 
to Chicago is unreasonable to the extent it exceeds 12 
Recently the commission permitted an increase from 
R14 to 10 in the scrap-iron rate from St. Paul to 
Chicago, a distance of 410 milk The rate to St. Paul 
is 13%ec. from Watertown, S. Dak., a distance of 224 


miles, and 10c. from Fort Dodge, lowa, a distance of 
210 miles, 
“We co 


1 


will not result in an undue relationship between them 


’ : : 
i¢ lude that the proposed rates on = rap iron 


and other scrap-iron rates in the same general terri- 
tory, and that they have been justified.” 


ee manent 


age = 
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Standard Specifications for Safety 
Goggles 


The question of the quality of the glass used in 
safety goggles has assumed such proportions that 
the Illinois Steel Company has adopted a set of 
specifications for chippers’ goggles, and has devised 














a torm of testing machine for use in connection 
with the specifications. 

It is one of the first companies to recognize the 
importance of establishing a standard, though in an 
article in these columns, December 4, 1913, J. T. 
Brayton urged the importance of a standard of re- 
quirements. 

The Illinois machine was planned to reproduce 
the impact of a flying missile. This test was ar- 
ranged to determine the relative strength of the 
glass and its action under conditions similar to 
those met in actual work. After measuring the 
thickness of each lens in five places, to show any 
variations in thickness, the goggle was fastened to 
a block in such a manner that no support should be 
given other than that afforded by the goggle frame. 
Strips of rubber and cotton composition on the sup- 
porting block under the goggle simulated the resil- 
ience of the human face. A hardened steel ball was 
used, °< in. in diameter and weighing 16 grams 

a little more than '% oz.). This ball was held by 
a block of soft iron, magnetized by an electric cur- 
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rent that could be broken at will. By thi ans { 
momentum of the falling ball was the sa) aia 
drop. 

The specifications require that of ea 
of one gross or more, one dozen pairs 
must be tested and 25 per cent. of these 
15 blows without breaking or cracking. 
six lenses of the test dozen pairs must 
after 15 blows, otherwise the entire 
rejected. It is further specified, howe 
the glass of any of the lenses of the test 
away from the inside surface of the le) 
the surface next to the eyes of the man 
goggles, then the shipment is rejected : 
required three pairs have stood the drop t 

Some particulars of tests made wu) 
specifications by a large user of go; 
learned of from the Julius King Optical « 
It appears that goggles made with Sar 
stood 50 blows without breaking. 


Holding Hook for Steel Measuring Tapes 


To enable both long and short measure: 
to be taken readily by one person instead of! 
one at each end of the tape, the Lufkin Rule | 
pany, Saginaw, Mich., has brought out a new 





A Hook Which, When Attached to the Ring End of a Ste 
Tape, Allows Measurements To Be Taken by One Mar 
vice. It is a nickel-plated hook with a serrated 
face and is designed to be attached to the ring end 
of steel tapes, either 144 or %¢ in. wide. The ser- 

rated face of the hook grips the end of the art 
to be measured, and is constructed so that whe! 
is attached to the end of a tape measuring fron 
the end of the ring the zero point of the tap 
coincides exactly with the inside of the hook. W! 
it is desired to wind the tape up in the case ort 
use it in the regular way the hook can be read 
detached from the tape by passing the end of th 
tape proper over the sloping surface of the hook 
This movement of the tape causes the ring t 
out of the socket in the hook. The attaching 
the hook to the tape is readily accomplished ! 
versing the process. 


George H. Charls, director of sales, and R. B. ! 
han, vice-president and chief metallurgist of the Ame 
ican Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, recen' 
returned from a European trip on which they nego 
two important license contracts. Under these 
Shelton Iron & Coal Company, of Stoke-on-Trent, | 
Richard Johnson & Nephew, Ltd.,.of Manchester, Eng 
land, secure the privilege of using the America! I 
ing Mill Company’s method of producing ingot 
The American Rolling Mill Company’s output of is 
iron sheets, with the additions to its capacity ma 
recent years, is now put at more than 160! 
year. 

The New Haven Manufacturers’ Exhibit, Net 
ven, Conn., in its official bulletin dated May 
that two years have passed since the founding 
exhibit and that it has fulfilled the aims 0! 
ders, having proved profitable to the exhibitors 
bulletin publishes a long list of manufacturers 
exhibits at 671-673 Chapel street. 
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COMMISSIONS DISAGREE 


sylvania Commission Opposes Interstate 


mmission as to Industrial Railroads 


isylvania’s Public Service Commission has 
that trunk line railroads can not abolish joint 
ilowances or divisions with industrial or 
ine” railroads in the case brought by the 
vahela Connecting Railroad and the Union 
d against the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & 
nd Pittsburgh & Lake Erie railroads. The 
ist decided has been pending before the 
lvania Commission for several weeks. In 
establishments of Pennsylvania, especiall) 
nd steel companies, have been greatly inter- 
Hearings were held in Harrisburg and Phil- 
and the decision was rendered at the lat- 
on May 14. 
ypinion and order of the commission are in 
follows: 
OPINION 
ym the evidence presented by complainants 
respondents to this commission at the above 
ned hearing, this commission finds that un 
law of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
termined by the Supreme Court of the con 


41 


alth, the Union Railroad Company is a pub 
ommon carrier possessed of all the rights 
ect to the performance of all the duties 
public or common carrier, and that the 
tus of the Monongahela Connecting Rail 
likewise the same. 
though we have given to the opinion expressed 
Interstate Commerce Commission that co 
on and respect to which it is properly ent 
although we fully appreciate the desir 
iniformity of Federal and State regula 
far as this may be maintained consistent! 
he law of this commonwealth, the commis 
the opinion that a conclusion at variance 
f the Supreme Court of the State 
vania with respect to the legal status 
int railroad companies would not be jus 


the judgment of the commission, no evidence 
presented which would warrant the com 
n finding that the joint rates between the 
ts and the complainants, the Mononga 
necting Railroad Company and the Union 
Company, or the division of said joint 
the allowances thereout, as heretofore 
vears established and maintained, are un- 
unreasonable or unjustly discriminator) 
preferential, and the commission accord- 
expresses no opinion at this time as to the 
ess or unlawfulness of the amount of such 
or allowances. One of the duties of rail 
mon carriers under the law of Pennsyl- 
to establish just and reasonable joint 
ind divisions thereof for through service 
necting lines of railroad. Such joint rates, 
and allowances have not been shown by 
lence presented to this commission to be 
as to intrastate traffic. 
rther, the record as it now stands does not 
that there is sufficient evidence to war- 
e finding that the increase in rates to ship- 
volved in the proposed cancellation of joint 
r the same service as heretofore established 
just and reasonable. 


} 





ORDER 


is ordered that as to intrastate traffic the 
dents, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
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pany, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Company and all 
other trunk line carriers proposing to cancel joint 
tariffs covering such traffic to and from the said 
Monongahela Connecting Railroad Company and 
the Union Railroad Company shall not charge, de 
mand, collect or receive rates or charges other than 
those contained in tariffs applicable to such traffi 
which were in force and effect immediately prior 
to the proposed effective date of cancellation, all 
such proposed cancellations hereby being declared 
void, and all respondent common carriers shall con 
tinue the existing joint through rates, divisions and 
allowances on said intrastate traffic until the fur 
ther order of the commission.” 

It is expected that the railroad companies will 
not permit the case to rest as thus decided but 
will appeal to the courts 


The Pennsylvania Public Service Commissior 
has granted a hearing to representatives of the 
Cambria and Bethlehem Steel companies on thei 
protests against permitting trunk lines to cancel 
oint rates and allowances to industrial railroads 


These cases are separate from the Monongahela 
Connecting and Union railroad companies’ cases 


Other companies operating short line roads will al 


National Foreign Trade Convention 


The Nationa Foreign Trade Convention wi 
it the Hote Raleigh, I Washington. D. C.. May 
azw I compositior the range of topi 
ed it expected l inusual gather 
ing Che eneral mmittes rangements for the 
neeting ha een enlarged It compr! ‘ an unu Mmtty 
epresentative body of men among whon may be me 
tioned: E. A. S. Clarke, president of the Lackawanna 
Steel Company, New York; Jam \. Farrell, president 
f the | ted State ste { rporation, New y 
Charle \. Schieren, Jr... president of the Charle \ 
Sci Company, New ro Edward ¢ oimme 
cr man ¢ the board o i Oimmor Hardware Lo! 
pany S I ulSs, Mo.: E iver P Thoma , pre ce 
Ur ed State Stee Product { mpany, and ‘ eral ep 
esentative iocomotive me! secretary of Comme! 
Redfield will make the opening address Wednesda) 
May 27, at which session President Farrell will a 
make an address On Thursday morning Alba B. Joh 
president of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phi 
adelphia, will discuss “South and Central America 
At thi ‘ ion “American Export Trade to Europe’ 
will be discussed by Cyrus H. McCormick, president 
he International Harvester ( ompany A banquet 
! el and gue V1 he hel the Hote Rale 
the eve g of the 27th a r 
Manufacturing industrie central and wester 
Ma ichusetts and in northern Connecticut have beer 
enormously benefited by tne development of the water 


power of New England Not a few large works have 


abandoned their power plants, because they can buy 
their power to economica advantage The existing 
stean iy stallations are maintained a a precautior 
against drought, which is the one bugbear that the 
hvdroelectri plants are compelled to face. Even thi 


is being guarded against by the creation of great 
f which are held 

reserve, obviating any cessation of activity except wher 
the season is exceptionally dry. The latest completed 
development of water power is a 12,000-hp. unit at 


Falls Village, on the Housatonic River in Litchfield 


storage reservoirs, the wate! ‘ 


County, Conn.—a Stone & Webster property. The 
power will be distributed in the Naugatuck Valley. 
and will be available by June 1, it is stated. 


Marquette, Mich., papers, referring to the John T 
Jones furnace project in which J. M. Longyear and oth- 
ers are interested with the inventor, say that the Ayer 
forty at Presque Isle will probable be the site selected 
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American Open-Hearth Economies factor is the greatest variable of all. Su 


‘ ; rE a tilting furnace means inevitably act 
American steel makers along witn those of Ku . . . 
are Se are eS once cessful partisans of a stationary furnac: 
rope are indebted to Dr. Friedrich Schuster, gen a , 
i = : as A paragraph in Dr. Schuster’s paper 
eral manager ot tne well-Known steel works at . . 
Wiel ‘ : . arrest the attention of American steel 
itKOWItZ, Austria, for tne paper which we re . : ; 
: :; Se er a r ; which refers to the abandonment of 
print elsewhere dealing with the albot ana otner rs . » 1 

- 2 ‘ process at Witkowitz because of its hig! 

open-hearth processes. Since the Brussels meet Re 

author expresses surprise that an Ameri 


which was the first to use the Talbot proc: 
considerable scale should build a later 


} 


ing of the Institute in September Ot last year, wnen 


it was announced that the Witkowitz managemeni 


had promised to give out details of the practice . : ear 

- — ee duplexing after the latter process had 
there, open-hearth experts in all countries have ¥ , 
a _— — : " : ' carded at Witkowitz, the place of its orig 
been looking forward to their put ‘atlio witn og: 
$83 ? ne a af seer ee ; well to remember that conditions are not 
unusual interest. The comparative merits of tilt 


' fours in European and American plants, 
ng and stationary furnaces were scussed at : 

ae — _— ‘ isse@ at there any one best procedure for all Amer 
Brussels, and emphasis was put on the large out : . : : 
ek a , as put on t asa vty plants. Duplexing in this country may be a! 


yuts secured from the former, particularly where : 2 
eee : as a oe of expediency at one plant, of uniform econon 


blown metal was charged. But the stationary fur- another, and of varying economy at anothe: 
nace had its champions, especially in Germany, and large outputs are its most obvious and ma 
records of 1500 tons a week from a 60-ton fixed advantage. If pig iron can be made cheaply, 
furnace, with molten pig-iron charges, were cited, the gouth, the loss of metal in the convert 
as against 1200 to 1500 tons a week from tilting uch overbalanced by the decrease in unit cost 


to quantity. With one Northern user of the 
process the prime consideration was the 


furnaces in England, also using molten pig iron. 
The Witkowitz experience was expected to be 


convincing because there steel was produced, under . , , 
ae cause th ee ee ee, See pendence it gave of a scrap market that a 
CO) s as nearly identical as they cot be main : . : . 
CISION nearly iden c ui 1 the ould be | ! made the cost of the pig and scrap process 
tained, from a 200-ton Talbot furnace, a 60-ton 


} 


zs conscionably high. One year’s savings of 
Wellman (tilting) furnace and three 50-ton to 60 might overtop five years of such savings 
ton stationary furnaces. With more detail probabl) sheet might show, of one method over 
‘ than has ever been available in printed records of Thon, again, duplexing at some American p 
steel works operations, Dr. Schuster has stated the . matter of the state of the steel market 
case for each of the three classes of furnaces at slack time, when large output is not a desid 
” — a ae + CORED in favor OF but a drawback, and when the maker natur: 
the Talbot type, which, for the reasons given, he to yse up his own accumulated scrap, the 


will be cut out for temporary economy. 
Whatever the reasons for the abandon: 

the duplex process at Witkowitz, experienc 

country in the past five years has confirmed 


considers “may reasonably be described as the 
open-hearth furnace of the future.” The total costs 
of production figure out in the ratio of 100:105:107 


for the Talbot, Wellman and fixed open-hearth unde 


the Titko , Col ions That s mn marked . . : } 
ne Witkowitz condition 1 nat l } u ker judgment of those who adopted it. Its phe 
variation, considering the number of points in favor 


outputs and the more recent master) 
of the Talbot ‘ocess which are found in Dr. - ¢; 

ne Talb proce wnicn ire und ! Di its converter problems have rather caust 
~ hie ve S ary oT c , qj Q 1: re . 6 e ie bn, 
oon en onclu — Had ther gain ground, and its place in American st 
been further refining in the preliminary furnace 


practice seems well assured. 
for partial elimination of phosphorus, as is done 
at one important German works—the showing for 


the ordinary tilting furnace might have been con- Our Foreign Trade 


siderably improved. The significance of merchandise trad 
Recalling the discussion on stationary and tilting in our foreign commerce does not lie in the Tr 


+ 
y 


furnaces at the Brussels meeting of September, ing of especially high or low points in a pa! 


1913, and the like discussions over other metal- month, but in the average over a period 
lurgical apparatus and processes—the dry-air blast, An exceptional record made by a large % 
for example—a proved economy by no means signi- ance in a month does no great good, nor !s 4 


fies the rapid displacement of all else by that which small balance in a single month a particular ’ 

works the saving. The variables are always enough ship. Last October there was a record trac 

to furnish a basis for argument, and the human ance in our favor—the astounding total for 4 * 
1284 
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$138,912,162. On the other hand i tariff d is t Spirits. wine 


balance for March of this year was o1 nake up only $1,603,021, wl preci 


20. The average for the nine months ende« pre is stones, with imitations thereof ke 
was neither exceptionally large nor excey $3.126.787. so that these tw ivert 
nall. The most concise statement I tl ten together nstitute 2.6 1 
sition is contained in the following table ir tot; norts in M 


Ap) ' e th ve was | 
; 

shows ft norts . ‘ nth exceed : 
exports erchand $10,271,872 Ly 
ne ? ) out ] ears tT . 
i trade |! Dee! all countr 
por ( nerct dis nth re ne { 

e the poor year 1910 there have been su value of $172,640,724, while the export wer 

nereases until the fiscal year ended June at $162.368,852 W the nport ! 

brought a very good balance, ipprox SLO.VOO0.000 | thar ’ lay the nor? 4 


) 


ymparable with the best we have had about $25,000,000 
It would be somewhat hazardous to pre he 1 th of Ap tally. for ne reasol 
the remaining three months of the present time n which expo1 fall below precedins bea 
ear will add. If they do no better tha months “ven when the ilance of trad ru! . iq 
they will give us a balance of only $500, ning heavil n our ivol April will frequent : 
\) for the full fiscal year. If they do as we show quite a contractio1 It would therefor 
orresponding months of last year they w unwise to infer from the figures just made pul 
ver $630,000,000. that our foreign trade definitely changed 


smallness of the March trade balance was that we have entered upon a period of increasing ¥ 


arge imports rather than small export indebtedne to foreign countrie The April fis : 
he imports were the largest in our hist ures of both imports and export how that our t 
he trifling exception of last Decembe Lt foreigi mmerce is feeling the effect f tl} ; 
said, in general, that December and Mar world-wide depression which now prevail ’ 
een the only months in which imports . 
; 


easurably in excess of those which occurres j : 
the new tariff of October 6, 1913, but Steel Production statistics ; 


her hand they so greatly exceed the pre 


‘ ; 


ge that the whole question of the effect of the through our nthly | t furnace returns that 


] 


tariff encouraging imports is left loubt ear’s pig iron production we i break the pre 


t have more time in which to measurt record, made n 1912, and } the middle of | 
there is going to be an increase is made pr: ! the ofl | Statist nowed that the incre ‘ 


ertain, but the extent of the increas ! 912 1 1S wi 116 pe ent Sines 


guessed. Business has not been good the interesting lest n tl list! itio? 
becomes good it may be in circumstanc: the put, for produce ke to know whic} 
vill encourage still heavier imports, 01 nished products are showing the most vitality an 
neces tending to discourage imports e the t promise for the ture Prod 
well to emphasize the fact that ir ty was not altogether Tu mployed 
played no part in reducing the gene? t esirable to kn le, the ii! 
dise trade balance. The balance in iron ar n the employment v nost nearly fu ji 


ilways largely favorable, because export ne first er 





re, though fluctuating, while import referred to ! ppeared in tne latter | 


ary 


nall. Thus while March iron and ste Var L ne a 





were small on the whole, though heavy ovel i2, Dut the producti Lill fe 


se of January or February, and Marc! 
ere relatively large, they still stand in thi ie tres! CIstie p! gate nm tne oi 


, ot $20.551.137 and $2 880.165. or s¢ . PeK eT , tura , rye ‘ re revi Stru . i 


The favorable balance in iron and eC tur — roi. , oO mo pel . 
nee ert ynile rod WV ec rense j /' ner cent } 


most four times the favorable bala 


chandise. The Government’s returns 


ind steel” do not include agricultura 


or electrical machinery. The exports 01 teel 1 tr ven il 112 this exce vas appa! f 

. I 4 = TOC ent } re cle reased cer ing ¢ 4)" ; ‘ ‘ t 

iral machinery alone amounted to $4,726, nt, ber, WF . 
T t ! iu itput : centuated 

: 

: 


precisely equal to the total merchand 


+ + state sTe¢ (.orpnora Or I 7 ’ operat ov , rhe 


this comparison, one may wonder wha 


we imported in March to make up the roe n the Birmingham district, with a capa ; & 
of $182,762,954. The question cannot re than 150,000 tor inuall Anothe 5 
ered in brief, because the goods embrace [actol! he new riff which promis¢ i 
extremely wide variety. Coffee and sugat to curtall greatiy our rod exports to Canada 
p $25,000,000, and there are no other par business which amounted to 61,000 tons 1913 Tel 


demand for rods is much steadier than the 


large items outside of fibers and rubber, rhe 
nufacturing. “Luxuries” do not loom as demand tor most steel products, for the reason that 


the cold Government figures as they do ir wire an article of daily consumption rather than 
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an important element in new construction. The nity the majority desires, to acquire some | 


first rod statistics were for 1888, showing 279,769 of English. Night schools have rarely been 
gross tons produced, and as that was four years cessful in reaching the largest possible pumho, 
before the wire nail passed the cut nail in volume’ It is obviously impracticable to control . - 
of output the proportion of rod tonnage to pig iron outside of working hours. The result is, ree 


tonnage was low, only 4.3 per cent. In 1897 rod that groups speaking a common languayg 
production amounted to 970,736 tons, and just ex- a unit almost intact and do not coales: 
ceeded 10 per cent. of the pig iron production. extent even with similar groups, let alone t 
Since then the rod production has averaged a trifle represent more than one generation in 
below 10 per cent. of the pig iron production, being States. 
generally between 8 and 9 per cent. Only in three The importance of this experiment, 
vears since—-1904, 1908 and 1911—has the rod ton- prove successful, need not be argued. On 
nage exceeded 10 per cent. of the pig iron tonnage, trying things in management where the for 
and the explanation of this showing is simple. is concerned is to get him to understand , 
Those were “off” years; pig iron production suf- what he is to do. Manufacture is greatly ha: 
fered severely, while the rod tonnage, involving an capped in this respect, as is the worker 
article of daily consumption, suffered relatively Ignorance of the tongue of the foremen and 
little. The poor showing of 1913, however, with agers makes it difficult also to correct 
only 2,464,807 tons produced, made the rod ton- standings, which are sometimes the cause ot 
nage only 7.9 per cent. of the pig iron tonnage. troubles. This same lack defers indefinite! 
The production of all structural shapes, light necessary assimilation of American ideals and t! 


We 


and heavy, in 1913 amounted to 3,004,889 gross shaping of the foreigners’ conceptions of | 
tons, showing, as already noted, the satisfactory relations and rights to what they are gene: 


gain of 5.55 per cent. over 1912. The gain over recognized here to be. Not the least evil is 


1906, a very big vear for structural steel construc- difficulty of preventing accidents and of caring | 
tion, is 42 per cent., which again is quite satisfac- the health and safety of the employees. The n 
tory. In recent years there has been noted a ten- of these two important companies, which in its a 
dency for the lighter steel products to gain in ton-_ is in line with what has already been done in som 


nage more rapidly than the heavy products, but metal-working establishments, is one of great so 
care must be exercised not to force the conclusion logical and economic possibilities. 
too far. Structural shapes have held up very well. ‘i ‘i 


The production in the remarkable year 1906 was 


sunene TIT 





8.4 per cent. as great as the pig iron production, ‘f ceed 7 eae Z 
while in 1913 the production was 9.7 per cent. as : CORRESPONDENCE 


great as the pig iron production, showing no incon- 





CUSDEOOODOUORONOEEONOUCEOEOEEONAEDONEOEDEONONES 


COOUUEREREO EO POE CRON HOROODOEOROEHORTIONNEE 


sequential increas It is important to note, how- 
ever, that while the statistics of total rolled iron Make Exhibits Worthy of Your Plant 


and steel in 1913 are t yet available, a si ar a 
( eel in 1913 are not yet available, a similar To the Editor: Being engaged in publi 


for manufacturers, I have noticed time and aga 
tion would not show a gain in the proportion of there is always a grand rush just before a « 
structural shapes from 1906 to 1913, this by reason oF exhibition in getting out printed matter and in gel 
ting up exhibits. The busy manufacturer does 
look far enough ahead, and, although his intent 
are certainly all right, his catalogue or bulletu 
the divergence being due partly to the slower out “half baked” and his exhibit does not com« 
growth of the foundry industry and partly to the what he would like it to be. He is therefore 
more rapid increase in the consumption of old ma- tell those interested in his product that he is gett 
out a better catalogue and that he was so rushed t 
had no time to give his exhibit proper attentio! 
There are many arguments pro and con « 
part in increasing our production of structural such a manufacturer. It may be that he wa 
shapes, since the exports amounted to 112,555 tons busy, but there is always a solution to most P 
in 1906, but increased to 288,164 tons in 1912 and and especially =e problem as simple as the getting 
of publicity matter. Excuses should not be indu 
Conventions are invariably announced months 
vance, always allowing adequate time. 
1913, or 1.5 per cent. I know of instances, to be sure, where a 
' chine designed just a short time before the 
tion was to be shown and was shown. In suc! 
English to Foreigners in Shop Hours of course, there is no remedy for rushing and ev 
of haste is excusable. 
If one cannot take care of his exhibit himse!! 
experiment is a plan to be instituted by both the should appoint somebody else to do it and hav 
Standard Oil Company and the General Chemical think and act well in advance. It pays in the er 
Company to provide for instruction in the English W. F. SCHAPHORS! 
language within regular working hours. Accord- a nee ee eee 
ing to the meager facts available at this writing, we; 
one hour a day is to be devoted to this work, but The Missouri, Kansas & Texas has ordered ; 
whether the instruction will be undertaken in other kado type locomotives from the American eT 
than the New Jersey plants of these companies in C°™Pany, which is additional to the 2% ens « 
; Seat ; March. The Mobile & Ohio has ordered 7 supernes 
the metropolitan district remains to be seen. The 


3 , —. : consolidation type locomotives from the same compan) 
important fact is that the foreign-speaking em- and the Seaboard Air Line is reported to be in the ™! 


ployees of these works are to be given the opportu- ket for 10 passenger and 15 freight locomotives 


comparison with the rolled iron and steel produc 


of the fact that rolled iron and steel has been in 


creasing in tonnage more rapidly than pig iron, 


terial in the steel industry. 


The export trade has played a fairly important 


to 416,264 tons in 1913. The apparent domestic 
° : 2900 ° . 
consumption increased by 38,841 tons from 1912 to 


What promises to be an exceedingly interesting 
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ramme of Testing Materials Meeting 


4 merican Society for Testing Materials will hold 
nteenth annual meeting in Atlantic City, N. J 
to July 3. The programme has been compressed 
days, to leave Saturday, July 4, free from as 
demands. 
jay morning, June 30, will be taken up by th 
affairs of the society and the reports of com 
n fireproofing materials, on standard specifica 
rubber products, with a paper on the testing 
belting, by W. E. Campbell; and a paper on 
velopment and Use of an Autographic Friction 
Machine for Mechanical Rubber Goods,” by 


Bierer. 


af 





Tuesday afternoon session, convening a 
devoted to nonferrous metals, with committe: 
on standard specifications for copper wire and 
nferrous metals and alloys. The papers include 
nal Test for Metallic Protective Coatings,” by J 
p, engineer, Testing Laboratory, General Electric 
ny, Schenectady, N. Y.; “Sampling and Methods 
ilysis of Tin, Terne and Lead-Coated Sheets,” by 
\. Aupperle, metallurgical engineer, Ameri 
ng Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio; “Initial Stress 
son Cracking in Drawn Brass Rods,” by Ernst 
engineer inspector, Board of Water Supply, 
York City; “Some Considerations Affecting Speci 
for Wrought Nonferrous Alloys,” by Willian 
Webster, Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridg« 
Conn.; “Study of the Strength of Nonferrous Cast 
4 Comparison of Different Test Specimens,” by 
Webert, Bath, Me. 
esday evening’s session is to be opened by 
the president, Prof. Arthur N. Talbot, | 
ty of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., to be followed by the pa 
“Are the Effects of Overstrain Monotropic?” by 
Henry M. Howe, with discussion by James E. How 
d by J. S. Maegregor, Columbia University; 
ness Tests,” by J. J. Thomas, and “Present Policy 
the Adoption of Standards,” by Prof. E 


Wednesday morning session will consider ste¢ 
with committee reports on the standard speci 
for steel, heat treatment of iron and steel, 

lard specifications for cold-drawn steel, and on the 
Papers aré 
this session entitled “Magnetic Habits 

Steels,” by Dr. J. A. Matthews, Syracuse; “A 

Axle: Investigation of an Internal Transverss 

by Robert Job, vice-president Milton Hersey 

ny, Ltd., Montreal; “Uniform Hardening of 

by Albert F. Shore, president Shore Instrument 
ny, New York City. 

A session on Wednesday evening will take up, among 


testing of iron and steel. 
. fe 


c 


er things, a report of the committee on standard 


‘ations for cast iron and finished castings, togeth 
ith a paper entitled “Some Notes on Chilled Cast 


n,” by E. B. Tilt, engineer of tests, Canadian Pacific 


Westmount, Que.; a report of the committee 
tandard specifications for wrought iron, with a pa- 
titled “New Vibratory Testing Machine and Re- 
Obtained by Its Use,” by S. V. Hunnings, chemist 
engineer of tests, American Locomotive Company, 
tady, N. Y., and the report of the committee on 

is of sampling and analysis of coal. 
ession of Thursday morning will be devoted to 
nd concrete, incliding a paper on “Blast Fur- 
ng engineer, Henry H. Stackman Engineering 
iny, Philadelphia, and a paper entitled “Some Ob- 
tions Concerning the Use of Turned Sections in 
e Tests on Reinforcing Bars,” by Edgar P. With 


ceramics and road materials. 


session on Friday morning will consider pre- 
e coatings, with a committee report on coatings 
ictural materials and a report on a permeability 
paints and varnishes, the latter by A. M. Muck- 
professor of chemistry, University of Missis- 
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ig as Aggregate in Concrete,” by W. A. Aiken, 


ession on Thursday afternoon will be given over 


The Friday afternos f nm, tre ast one of 
meeting, 1 to be ievoted tf testing apparat 
methods, with committee report tandard method 
of testing and on standard tests for lubricant 
the papers listed one entitled “Simple Compr 
Machine for Testing Structur Mater by W 
Lichtner, and one on “Effici Testing Machine 
Drills, Taps, Dies, ete.,” by T. Y. Olse 

A. W. Gibbs, chief mect engines Penr 
nia Railre ad, has been nominated for president \ 
Stevenson, vice-president Standard Steel Works ¢ 
pany, Philadelphia, has been nominated for second 
president, Dr. Richard Moldenke, second vice-preside 
becoming first vice-president for the next year 


fessor Marburg has been renominated for secretary 
treasurer, and tl 


members of the executive committee, to serv 


e two 
vears: Robert Job, F. W. Kelle y, vice-president Helder 
burg Cement Company, Albany, N. Y.; Prof. A. Mar 


’ 


ton. lowa State College, Ame 


engineer chemist, Bureau of Standard Washington, 
DD. ¢ 
The Me len Frog & Crossing W i ha moved 
i Sale office to the new ¢ tinenta! and Commercia 
Bank Building, 202 South I ‘ ‘ treet, (¢ hicago, 
py i ’ 
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le following have peer nominated for 


lowa, and S. S. Voorhees. 
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The Iron and Metal Markets 


LARGE SALES OF BASIC IRON 
Finished Steel Situation Unchanged 


Standard Order for 600,000 Boxes of Tin Plate— 
New Car Inquiries 


The ing of about 75,000 tons of basic pig 
iron in eastern Pennsylvania is the most signifi- 
cant news of the week in that department of the 
market. One steel company took 50,000 tons, an- 
other 18,000 tons or more and a third a smailer 


amount. The price was close to $14 delivered or 
nearly 25 cents less than the basis of the Eastern 
purchases of basic early in the year. This buying 
is significant as showing the judgment of some 
buyers that they have caught the market at low 
point 


in the steel trade is that 
the 
is at hand. 


general expression 
orde} hooks 


lent feeling that a 


have not yet realized 


upon 
change for the better 


preva- 
larger specifications are reported 
than in the first half 
buyers show little concern 


In some instances 
for the first two weeks of May 
yf April; but as a 
about their future needs, and even lower prices than 


rule 


they were able to get in January arouse no inter- 
est. Yet improved sentiment is everywhere ad- 
mitted. 

The car companies find a little encouragement 
n the revival of the Illinois Central inquiry for 


3000 
week, 


western. 


box which is expected to be closed this 
the Chicago & North- 
of the week amount to 1400, 
Paul build itself. 
The Seaboard Air Line is inquiring for 445 cars. 
Rail buying is limited to 3000 tons for the Great 
Northern, placed with the Canadian mill at Sault 
Ste Marie, 1800 tons for the Chicago & Western 
1600 the Louisville & Nash- 


cars, 
along with 3000 for 
Actual orders 
the St. for 


besides 500 cars will 


Indiana and tons for 
ville. 
The 
volume but certainly not as to price. 
Though part of 


ahead, the remainder of the New 


structural situation is a trifle better as to 
Considerable 
railroad bridge work is pending. 
it is some distances 


Y« rk 


200,000 tons. 


subway work means the imposing total of 


The activity in reinforcing bars is welcome in 


the quietness that has settled over the general bar 
11.000 torts 
one at Minneapolis call- 


trade. Chicago mills are figuring on 
for three important jobs, 
8000 tons. At 


work 


Cleveland also some good 
The 


iricultural interests is 


ing for 


sized reinforcement is coming forward. 


outlook for bar buying by 


not 


promising, though that tonnage usually cuts a 


large figure about this time. The whole implement 


trade is overloaded with manufactured stocks which 


must be absorbed. 


The Standard Oil Company’s tin plate purchases 


for its trade in China and Japan amounted to 


600,000 boxes, all placed in this country. Only two 
sizes were involved and prices were low, Welsh bid- 
ders making strenuous efforts to regain this Far 


East business 


Wrought pipe prices have been free! 
late, particularly for line pipe. In mercha; 
tubes and seamless tubes demand is slight! 

Oil tank work has brought about 8000 
Pittsburgh mill. More ¢« 


1.10c., Pittsburgh, is appearing on plate | 


plates to one 
Chicago, in fact, is freely quoting 1.28c. 0) 
shapes and bars and is quite generally disr: 
the Pittsburgh basis. 

There is no improvement in the price 
in wire and sheets. 
sold nails at $1.50. 


At Pittsburgh one inte) 


A Pittsburgh selling firm has lately quot 
import prices on a number of foreign product 
1400-t: 
of bars came in at Boston last week at a re; 
price of 1.23c., duty paid. 

There is a beginning of betterment in 
pig iron, both in inquiry and sales, but 
extent at the expense of prices. 

The Eastern movement in basic iron has hi: 
parallel as yet in the West, though at St. Louis 600 
tons was added to the recent purchases of a sté 
casting company, and in northern Ohio one 1 


sale is reported and 10,000 tons is under inquir 


imports grow exceedingly siowly. A 


A Comparison of Prices 





Advances Over the Previous Week in Henvy Type, 
Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year pr 
May 20, May 13, Apr \ 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton 1914 1914 1914 
No. 2 X, Philadelphia... $14.75 $14.75 $15.00 
No Valley furnace : 13.00 13.00 13 
NO Southern, Cin'ti 13.75 13.75 13 
No , Birmingham, Ala 10.50 10.50 10 
No furnace, Chicago* 14.00 14.00 14 
Basic, del'd, eastern Pa 14.00 14.00 14 
Basic, Valley furnace 13.00 13.00 13 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 14.90 14.90 l 
Malleable Bess., Ch’go* 14.00 14.00 14 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh L3.¢ 13.6 t 
Na) charcoal, Chicago ] Lf 
Billets, ete., Per Gross Tor 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh 20.00 20.00 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh 20.00 20.00 
(),-I sheet bars, P’gh 71.00 21.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 5.00 25.00 2 
O.-h. billets, Phila 22.40 22.40 23.40 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 5 50 26.01 t 
Old Material, Per Gross Ton 
Iron rails, Chicago LZ.7 12.7 
Iron rails, Philadelphia 15.00 0 
Carwheels, Chicago : 11.50 Lf 
Carwheels, Philadelphia 11.75 11.7 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh 11.50 11.50 1 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila 10.75 10.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’'go 9.50 9.7 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh 11.50 11.50 l 
No. 1 east, Philadelphia 12.10) 12.50 l 
No, 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 10.00 10.00 1 
Finished Iron and Steel, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cent 
Bess. rails, heavy, at mill 1.25 ey 
Iron bars, Philadelphia 1.20 1.2 
Iron bars, Pittsburgh. 30 1.30 
Iror bat Chicago. 10 1.10 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 1.15 1.15 
Steel bars, New York 31 Lo} 

Tank plates, Pittsburg! 1.10 1.1 

Tank plates, New York 1.26 1.31 
Beams, ete., Pittsburgh. 15 1.15 l 
Beams, et New York. s1 1.31 
Skelp, grooved steel, P’gh 1.20 1.20 
Skelp, sheared sceel, P’gh 23 1.2 

Steel hoops, Pittsburgh. 45 1.2 

Sheets, Nails and Wire, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents. Cents. Ct 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh SF 1.85 1.9 
Galv. sheets, No. 28, P’gh 2.80 2.80 } 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh. 1.55 1.55 6 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh. . 1.60 1.60 6 
Fence wire, base, P’gh 1.35 1.3 ' 
Barb wire, galv., P’gh 1.9 1.95 

*The iverage switching charge for deliver 

in tl Chicago district is 50c. per tor 
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Connellsville, [ ence W 


R ’ Cent Cent ‘ Wire Rods B neartl ! 


eg. 00. 5 Wrought Pipe vil 


t N. ¥ hs t 
steel iron 
shed Iron and Steel f. o. b. Pittsburgh 
rates from Pittsburgh, in carloads, per 100 
rk, 16¢.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18 
Cleveland, 10c.; Cincinnati, 1 - Indianay 
Chicago, 18c.; St. Louis, 22%c.: Ka { 
Omaha, 42%c.; St. Paul, 32c.; De er. 84 
Orleans, 30c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c.;: Pa 
on plates, structural shapes and sheets No. 1] i. 
5c. on sheets Nos. 12 to 16; 9 ! ne . : 
1 lighter; 65ce. on wrought pips: Md 
é 
es.—Tank plates, 4 in. thick, 64 () 
1.10 to 1.15¢ ise, net is} 
D TIONS pre ‘ pe Vy 
. 7 
it 
\4 t it 
‘ I " 

I } ‘ dg * 

s | ‘ r 7 7 

> 

et | ites or r* 

} he rd 7. 

\ Ste Mar ; 

oe 

f "a 

\ | clud S N ‘4 

T 2 | 


Boiler Tubes i) f t { e! irioad 








1 Vs ' ‘ ‘ ‘ 
f [ 14 j j 
: 
t 
Structural Material.—-I-beams, 3 to 15 in 
i es, 3 to 6 1n. on one or bot! € 
, é d zees, 3 in. and over, I ae 
Sheets | ne 5 4: 
C i? es 
et 
f } 1% 
. t 
£ ‘ Pity ; o 
Ss . : » * 
tor 1) z 
‘ i-f 
: 
Products. —Fence wire, Nos. 0 to 9. per 100 It 


lays or 2 per cent. discount in 10 days, ca oad 
bers, annealed, $1.35; galvanized, $1.75. Gal 
b wire and fence staples to jobbers, $1.95 


»5. Wire nails to jobbers, $1.55. Wove 


g, 73% per cent. off list for carloads; 72 — 
rod lots; 71% off for less than 1000-rod lots 


following table gives the price to retail 


ee eA SN I BN, tN ne amen 
ret rn 
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to $38, Baltimore, in the price of English fe; 


G nized Sheets o slack 3} eet rauge i 
ee f Black Sh aoe — nese has not brought out any new business of 
Nos. 10 and 11 1.80 to 1.85 The freight from Baltimore to Pittsburgh is 
No. 12 ; 1.90 to 1.9 Sales have bee ade of tw ‘arload 
rae er er 190to1 9 ton. Sales have Deen made o Wo Cariloads 


Nos and 1t 2.05 to 2.10 cent. ferrosilicon at $73, delivered. We quot 


Nos 23 and 24 oe : a. cent. ferrosilicon, in lots up to 100 tons, at 

Nos. 25 and 26 2.50 to 2.55 100 tons to 600 tons, $72; over 600 tons, $71, di 

ales S80te tal the Pittsburgh district. On 10 per cent. ferro 

No. 29 2.95 to 3.06 quotation is $19; 11 per cent., $20, and 12 per . 

aaa RONDO. f.o.b. cars Jackson County, Ohio, or Ashland, | 

nace. We quote 20 per cent. spiegeleisen at §$ 
Pittsburgh nace. We quote ferrotitanium at 8c. per Ib. in 
10c. in 2000-lb. lots and over, and 12%e. i: 

PITTSBURGH, PA., May 19, 1914. 2000-lb. lots. 

More favorable sentiment exists in the steel trade Structural Material—New inquiries in 
than for some time. This is not manifested as yet in week have been a little better. A very large a 
much increase in new orders, though several of the new work is being figured on, but little of it 
larger steel companies say that specifications in the first district. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company 
half of May showed a slight increase over the same pe- en 400 tons for new steel building for the Oxford P 


riod in April. The feeling is growing that prices cannot Company, Rumford Falls, Maine, and 200 tons f 

go much lower. A circular sent out recently by the _ steel building for the United Fruit Company at 
Biddle Purchasing Company, this city, offering foreign mingo. Much complaint is heard as to the low | 
finished iron and steel at relatively low prices at differ- which fabricated work is being taken. We quot 

ent points of delivery in this country has created some and channels up to 15 in. at 1.15c., f.o.b. Pittsbu 

stir in the trade. This circular quotes Belgian iron in some cases 1.12%c. has been done. 

bars at 1.12c., Belgian steel bars, 1.03c., German open- Wire Rods.—In sympathy with wire products 
hearth bars, 1.lle., Bessemer steel plates, 1.20c., and on wire rods are lower, and we now quote Bessen 
steel angles 1.08¢., on approved specifications, c.i-f., open hearth and chain rods at $25.50, f.o.b. Pittsburg! 


New York, Boston or New Orleans for base sizes, no Steel Rails.—The order for 1500 tons of star 
y paid. A shipme ; ) s P foreion stee o ia ve = ‘ a 
duty paid A a : of Lae tons of foreign steel coctions for the New York, Susquehanna & West 
bars Was rece r le ad ¢ Ss at ¢ 23c > . , an ie . P +] 
il is recently landed at Boston at about 1.23c. de referred to in the past few days is part of th: 


livered there uty pz Taking 18c. frei r . 9r ; gie S 
; ea - re, d ity p “18 Taking 18c. freight from for about 3500 tons taken by the Carnegie Stee! | 
“‘1tts ire’ bP S Ss an Ae re . 71.2 : 

nS re een ae, ae See ees ee ee pany from the Erie Railroad several months ago 


experience is that domestic consumers willingly pay a Carnegie Company reports a fair run of small 


premium of $2 a ton for American material over for-  ¢9, standard sections, some up to 1000 tons 
eign, on account of the better service and usually better large contracts. The demand for light rails fron 
quality of the former. So far imports into this country mining interests and traction lines is only fair. T! 


have been lig hile ec iti s in » local steel . : . . . ‘ 
have been light. ” hile conditions in the local teel smount of business in rails placed this year by t 
trade are but little better a good buying movement is traction companies has been disappointing. We quot 


»oked for in. >, and ic ‘e siness is e cte : * : 
looked for in June, and much more business is expected splice bars at 1.50c.; standard section Bessemer rails 


2 be o e in the las t half of the year than in the first 1.25¢.; open-hearth standard sections, 1.34c., 
nail rew 1 "1e * Stee ‘ars are C ° ° y . . . ; 
eee A few se mata for steel cars are coming out, but Pittsburgh. We quote light rails rolled from billets 
a ing rs 25 rt > ze “O% > is < ; t ‘ Ste = . ~ 9" Or g s 5 
uying of supplies by the railroads is almost at a stand follows: 25, 30, 35, 40 and 45 Ib. sections, 1.10c.; 16 a 


still. 


Prices during the week have shown no material 99 lb., 1.15¢.: 12 and 14 lb., 1.20c., and 8 and 10 

1 } ° . . < *9 eit °9 < °9 om *s A 

change, except on plates, which are selling more freely 1.25e., in carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. For larg 
Ha ome “9 < c > VU. ‘ . < 4 

a 10¢ Co ra ’ 2 , aw husi sce ic ef ino ‘ . . 

at 1.10c. zene rally not enough new busine is coming these prices might be slightly shaded. 

out in any lines to test prices thoroughly. 


‘ 


Plates.—The market is still practically bare o 
aie . ae i, arene 5 inquiries for steel cars, the only ones out being 

et for basic iron since the United Steel ( ompany s the Delaware, Lackwanna & Western for 500 stee 
purchase of 16,000 tons of basic was closed is that of per cars and from the Illinois Central for 5000 
the American Steel Foundries, which is inquiring for (ars The latter inquiry has been inactive for 
10,000 tons of basic for delivery at its Alliance and time, but was recently revived. The American Car é 
Sharon works. The company has made offers which  pPoyndry Company will rebuild 222 coal cars for 
have not yet been accepted, but the business may possi- Newburgh & South Shore. Considerable tonnage 
bly be closed in a few days. We note sales of several plates is being used at present for oil-tank 
carloads of Bessemer iron at $14, Valley furnace. We throughout the country, and the Carnegie Steel ‘ 
quote Bessemer, $14; basic, $13; No. 2 foundry, $13 to pany has recently booked from 8000 to 10,000 tons 
$15.50; gray forge, $12.75; malleable Bessemer, $13.25, this class of work, including 5000 to 6000 tons fo 
for delivery through first half of this year, all at Valley Riter-Conley Mfg. Company. The larger mills 
furnace, the freight rate to the Pittsburgh or Cleveland holding 1, -in. and heavier sheared plates at 1.15 
districts being 90c. a ton. some of the smaller mills are selling as low as 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—No new business is coming on a limited range of sizes. We quote \%-in. and ! 

out in either billets or sheet bars. One steel interest ier plates at 1.10c. to 1.15c. f.o.b. Pittsburgh, th« 
states that it has been offered above $21, Pittsburgh, for price being quoted for desirable orders. 


Pig Iron.—The only active inquiry in the local mar 


Bessemer or open-hearth sheet bars for third quarter Skelp.—The local market is quiet. None of the 
. Torry tur is — : ec y ac se c i a . ° Te 

delivery, but urned the business down as it doe: not is running to over 50 to 60 per cent. of capacity, 

care to sell so far ahead. Specifications from the tin- peo consumption of skelp by pipe mills that buy 


ae lc against c sete far hare are faite active : ; 3 p 
oe mill: oe t contracts for bars are fair y active, open market is lighter than for some months. ! 
ut from — taser eee re dull. It is probable that ,». only fairly strong. We quote: Grooved stee 
prices on billets anc sheet vars would be shaded on new 1.20c. to 1.25¢.; sheared steel skelp, 1.25c. to | 
ousiness. We quote Bessemer and open-hearth billets grooved iron skelp, 1.60c. to 1.65¢., and sheared 
‘ ge “ cece i in Jhoaaw chae on a -) a = ; aie aed 
at ge and Se eee n hearth sheet bars at $21, skelp, 1.65¢. to 1.70c., delivered to consumers’ n 
oa “somes er ls, _ — . ¥ naa pga ee me the Pittsburgh district. 
and June delivery; forging billets, $25 on desirable "—" : . os 
seein i ak ais , lin Plate—The American Sheet & Tin Plate ‘ 
specifications, embracing only one size, and up to but . : vil 

7 . pany has taken an order from the Standard 0! 
not including 10 x 10 in., the regular extras being : : ‘oht p 
be Se ieee pany for 600,000 boxes of re-export bright | 
charged for larger sizes. On small orders forging billets 5 : : ate -det 

; ieaaie , : 290 ¢ : There are only two sizes in this important order, 
are held at $26. We quote axle billets at $23 for desir- : : : ; : _ 

rer ee ee being 14 x 18%, which is used in making the 
able orders and $24 for small orders. : : a 
B NI ; ; and the other 10 x 20, for making tops and botto 
arte ar.—No = es z muck bar have been made 5-gal. cans for shipping oil to China and Japan. 
in = eee od ‘oe a and we quote best order is for delivery over the last six months of 
grades nominally at 92/, Fittsburgnh. year, and for the larger size is more than twice 
Ferroalloys.—The reduction of $1 a ton, or from $39 quantity involved in the smaller size. Specificat! 


Tr 
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contracts for tin plate have not been coming in 
freely for the past two or three weeks, and the 
ire running largely on specifications placed dur 
irch and April. This week the American Sheet 
Plate Company is operating to about 95 per 


ce! 
McKeesport, Jones & Laughlin and other irge 


are running practically to 100 per cent. New 
are light and only for small lots to meet cu 


these we quote 100-lb. 14 x 20 cok 
100-lb. 


eeds, and OI 
$2.30 to $3.40, and 


Pittsburgh. 


14 x 20 terne plats 


$3.30 f.o.b. 
betterment is observed in the 


Sheets.—No 


k or galvanized sheets, or in prices, it the 
is general that sheets are about as low as the’ 
that on No. 28 Bessen e! la 


28 galvanized sheets at 2.80 


It is claimed 
No 


few cases 2.75c., there is practical 


it 1.80¢. and 


mills are still running light, the general averags 


over 50 per cent. of capacity The olut 

on No. 28 black sheets is 1.80c., it tl 

made only by a few mills that have the ad 
ve of location and do not always charge th 
irgh rate of freight to point of deliver We 
Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed sheets at 1.35¢ 


1.85¢. to 1.90c.: Ne Ss ga 
No. 28 black plate, t 


black at 


to ? .85e.: 


% Bessemer 


at 2.80% 


H. R. and A., 1.90¢.; Nos. 29 and 30, 1.9 These 
re for carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
the usual advances for smal ots fro tore 


lron and Steel Bars.—The new demand fo 
s continues quiet, being only for smal 


irrent needs. Specifications from the larg: 
have been unsatisfactory so far this year, 
eved that consumption of steel bars in tl 
of the year will be much heavier th the 
Steel bars are still quoted at 1.15 


We quote ste 


bars at 1.50c., f.o 


al eases this has been shaded. 
1.15¢. 
mills, 


and common iron 


Pittsburgh. 


Regula) extras 


forcing steel bars over the base price a 
4 -in. and over, $l: ly, to 11/16 £1.50: 
in., $2.50 per net ton. These ext are 


4 served. 
Shafting.—Conditions in the shafting trade ars 


ory, both from the standpoint of pricé 


ness. Competition for the small new de 
g out is keen, and in some cases 66 per cent. off 
has been named. We quote cold-rolled shaftins 
oad and larger lots at 65 to 66 per cent. off, a 
lots about 63 per cent., delivered in base t 


Spikes.—This branch of trade is extremely qu 
f the makers running to more than 50 per ce 
ity. New buying is only from hand to 

pecifications against contracts placed early in the 
e coming in but slowly. We 
railroad spikes at $1.40 and small railroad 

90 per 100 lb., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


quote standart 


pikes at $1.: ; 

Merchant Steel.—A slight increase is reported in th 
io steels, but 
only for small lots to 

ding maker reports that its specifications in the 


general buying 


1 
or seasonable 


cover current needs 


0 May were in excess of the Same period a 


Prices are weak, and on small lots are about a 





lron finished tire, % x 1% in. and larger, 1.50c., 
der %x1% in., 1.45c.; planished tire, 1.50 


tire, % to % and 1 1.80c. to 1.90c.; 1% 


in., 


base; flat sleigh 


ger, 1.90% .. toe calk, 1.90c. to 2e.. 
Hd concave and convex, 1.70c.; cutter shoe, 
1 or bent, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; spring steel, 1.90c. to 


hinery steel, smooth finish, 1.70c. We quote 
ed strip steel as follows: Base rates for 1 


in. and wider, under 0.20 carbon, and No. 10 


soft, 3.50c.; coils, hard, 


The usual differer 


ier, hard temper, 3.25c.; 
oft, 3.40c.: freight allowed. 
pply for lighter sizes. 
ir Wheels.—Local makers demand 
ssenger engine and tender car wheels, but little 
ng done in freight car wheels, owing to the fact 
o few freight cars have been built for some time. 
Forged Steel Wheel Company, Butler, Pa., has 
in order for the car wheels for 25 engines and 


¢ 


report a tair 
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interest recently bought a“ round tonnage at the la 


y] 


enders oO! the Delaware & Hudson We le 
engine truck wheels at $21; 36-in. engine truck whe 
S22 tender wheels, $17; 36-in. passenger and 
ender wheels, $19 to $19.50: 33-in. freight car whee 
514.50 to $15, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Wire Products.—The demand fi wire 
ee it na quiet and only fo ! 
LS ‘ 1! eed Wire ~ Ix t 
Spe 1LIONS Against ¢ ’ nave owed dow 
siaera l 1 trade wW pre abiv continue me 
ext tw r three no n P ices are Weak \ i 
wire i ere { \ ept ae ira ‘ le 
wire n the $1.50, f.o P irg? 
A 00 ire de ‘ 
p ( We } \ t > | Li¢ 
wire, $1 >1.40; ga nized ul wil é 
ip e > ; . Dp ‘ i? wire >] * tt) 
i ne? Loo D.. f.0o.! Pittsbure! with tua ‘ ' 
dded to point ‘ r e 30d 
2 pe off fo i lay We 
$1.60 ».b. Pitt 1. ) t ‘ 
. ing ire pe! ‘ tT é 
nt. off 000-rod lot ner ci 
LOoO0d i ot al f Pittel iret 
Hoops and Bands.—Some smal! co 
] a ¢ \ n ' ] ‘ 
he . vut 1.1 : 
= hese al j v) 
( er Ne iry mit 
é no? vt \ We t Da 
pe th ‘ , ‘ ' 
) Pit gr} () ‘ 
price ‘ haded 
Rivets, Nuts and Bolts ry 
let ind y for n I }? ce 
Ve ‘ re ‘ v led N ike 
! € I pe more I i) ‘ 
< We iote | } j i . 0) 
é é ‘ i ‘ ‘ he 
irio a out i to 
phat eine charged { ns . : 
é me é id 1) 
its olt ‘ ; y\A st 
ered with »() ‘ 
: 
Boiler Tubes.—Asicde ( tle 
ymotive ibe this Ké . ) I Tt 
iema ] ! me nant ¢ ome rie na 4 
ry ad ind ount th stee ind ihe 
ire < i‘ haded 
Standard Pipe.—The feeling in the pipe trad ‘ 
ter. and it is believed that withir i nort me tne vo 
ime of new business will be heavier Some irge pro 
ects lf iViIng neavy tonnage ol ine pipe re inde 
iv in gas and oil territorie nd yme of these will 1 
doubt go through. The general demand yr merchant 
pipe is nly fair, and the mills are operating to 50 
60 pel ent. of capacity Discount or ! ind te 
pipe are peing well obse rved 
Coke.—Some furnace operators, whose contracts f 
coke expire on July 1, are sounding the market f 
coke for the last half of the year. Three or four of 
the leading coke operators are holding furnace coke fo1 
last half at $2, but consumers say they will not pay 
above $1.75 per net ton at oven. A Cleveland furnace 
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eee ae mr 
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price. i ec \ . ee ( wit! equal! onservatism to their needs 
furr wee coke h " 7 me f ‘ Some juarter With the exception of one inquiry 
mercha coke t th Vee na mnage volved is in the neighborhood of 
he in iS at , ; ' discourag he prospective business is within the limit 
We « O rt The third quarter is now so closely 
yromt — : d 1 yroduce are no longer optimistic in the |} 
ha ; ‘ P S1 RS «¢ ‘ ng advance for that delivery, Dut are se 
} ! : t prices. There is some inquiry in the 
( 1() ( The phosphorus iron. The Southern market 
e ( ‘ eDp ) ne Ip pe nore low y, but a revival of hope t 
al ve Co he e¢ ade ! ne Houtn to tnis territory are to ‘ 
May 9 OO te e 190) } eld to be an encouraging factor. The 
re oc Souther! ro has ot been establishe 
Old Material.— ' e being solicited on the basis of $10.50, B 
eo No. 2 foundry. The following quotat 
1 Ls he é ed at consumers’ yards, exce} 
: ' ins N hern foundry, malleable Bessemer and 
re e t n ‘ oO. ru act ( ao not 
( é ce 
ni narge eraging cf) a tor 
— t t ( ~— 
ir 1 Ji 
kK 
( ik 
K 
Rails and Track Supplies. he Great N 
t ‘ trun tol - of la f TY) Tne TY il] 
C} go Elevated Railw ha ought 
i ! I i< av has e€ 
vstel a Evansville | 
ne ( he P nsy é Stes { 
é ire 2000 to of rails fon 
Company instead of only 
eported. We quote standard railroa 
L.55¢., base; track bolts with squa 
0 ise irload lots, Chicago; Cle 
‘ ind 1 sect Besseme 
Cl ‘ pe I rth, 4c.; lig 
( AL - Lao 1? 
rig y sf) (*) oO 
Structural Material.—In this market 600( 
: eing placed, 3000 each by the Chicago & 
Chicago ests ind the Illinoi Central. These wi 
\, HICA V1 Westen Cal yuuilders and the steel for unde 
al mi Nearly 1000 additional cars it 
\ eo ) re also reported is being placed 
; nops Chicago have taken a fair numb 
er ' act ! ne past few weeks, and while price 
} ater f 1O not appear attractive the p 
' a orne a arge share of the concessions 
“4 iLOors ire feelir y more cheerful. Contract 
; : ; ng the past week include 1426 tons f tl 
White Lead Company, at West Pullman, t 
si nnn ¢, a d Bridge Company; 244 tons for the Cl 
: ; : vaukee & St. Paul to the Wisconsin Bridg« 
, - Company; 316 tons for the Rock Island Lin 
ue é ilte , - Mi i Construction ( ompany. Plain mate 
Ay “3 = * 7 " eit I ‘ by tabricators to cover contracts rect 
= e established the market for shapes at : 
+) 5 , go, and in some instances this has not bee 
' 1 7 1 : fe i It is understood that certain sizes of pl: 
Onn . = ial are available from stock at a local fabricat 
a ' : esale at prices that have not tended t 
eee a WwW, he tuatior We quote for Chicago delive 
; 1 hapes from mill, 1.28c. to 1.33¢c. 
ly 9 wis ¢ pia 
2 s l ! tes 
prod : y Ue Plates.—The greatest need of the mills 
well est e shet trict still is tonnage. In this respect the sit 
n S li ediat mproved For Chicago delivery from 
pe 5 t 1.30¢. 
Pig Lron 
, ippea ‘ } } ins ing ’ 
I ad ( i f my ey d tha Sheets.—The market for sheets does not 
ted. Th ry n tl i t for figures eflect the condition of the leading producers 
ely ( e! eabl The cago as it does the eagerness of other sma 
t show m O ose wi purchased tor business. Reports of quotations W hich 
t s d aré vi oking marked concessions are current where immediat 








é eing sought Weakness is 


i for galvanized sheets. Some o 


vel customers are evincing 
ding their third quarter cont 
ow being mede. Wes é 
' ! No. 10 blue anne 
7s Diac! Lhe to 2.03c.; Ne Zs 
. Re ing?’ Da ire Lu sn g 
ipport to current mill oper 


truction l! Minneapolis price 


SOOO) ons: for a buildins n St P 


i, and for the pier at Chicag 


run of smaller orders totals 


tantial proportions. Ni 


tne mplement situatior I 
ices are rumored and 1.10c., ¢ 
od p? for the make We 

follow Bar iron, 1.10 

r¢ I ra tee bar ] ) 
me cel off : ess thar 





vets and Bolts.—Except for a slightly 


fications for rivets, the market 


nread, adv ore LZ 
S0-15; hot pressed its, square he 
hexagon, $7 off per cwt Struct 
ise. to 1.78 ise, Chicagi 
10c. additiona 


st-lron Pipe.—The placing of 600 tor 


tion, lowa, and about 000 

e up the principal business of the 
UUU Lor is being made at St I 
ire Incnal ved 


Old Material—Stagnation is accentuate 


‘ a ne direction or ano 
€ veakness The market is de 
l t The Chicago, Burlingt 
g prices on a list o 
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not widely distributed, have improved both in numbe1 the ordinary run of stock. On the whole, t} 
and quantities taken in the last week, there having beer better feeling though dealers have no great 
more transactions in which 400 tons and 500 tons fig tion to sell at existing prices. Two or thre 
ired, while there was one purchase of 1500 tons of tions are noted. The following quotations abo 
pipe iron. Other deals closed included one of 500 tons sent the market for deliveries in buyers’ yard 
of malleable iron. Practically all of this business was district, covering eastern Pennsylvania and 
done at full prices. In Virginia iron there has bee freight rates varying from 35c. to $1.35 per g 
ittle change, although consumers are showing mor N61 bnnee snalting ata 1) 
interest through inquiries for deliveries over the end Old steel rails, rerolling 
f tl } vow phosphorus hea melting stee 
It the year, ut ellers say they do not see their way = ms —* ; ‘ 
lear to contract too far ahead at present prices. A Old steel axles 14.00 ¢ 
second cargo of Nova Scotia iron has arrived at this ee ee Se o_o S 
re : Old on rails iT 
port, making 7000 tons altogether so far imported. Old carwheels 
\T. ‘ e { ei : \ as 7 No. 1 railroad wrought 
Many of the jobbing foundries i this territory are Wrosaht-iron pint 
inning only fou five days a weel The following No. 1 forge fir S01 
ange of prices represents the general market for nea Bundled enews ie 
. VO » Lif t irol i 
lelivery in buys yara tnis district No. 2 busheling SO 
: Wrought turnings 7.50 
I Ss (‘ast ings ' 
| Nic et ( ¢ 
Vireg Ni \ (;rate bars, railroad 
\ N = ‘ ‘ 
G org t 1 Railroad malleable 
B 
St Coke.—Prompt furnace coke is a trifle ea 
Ferroallovs.—The reduction of $1 a ton, made last $1.75 to $1.90 per net ton at oven, the lowe 
veek, which placed both English and German 80 pe! having been offered by makers of a good grad ( 
cent. ferromanganese on the same level at $38. sea tract furnace coke continues firm at $2. The 
voard, is variously regarded hers Some sellers say one important maker of foundry coke is ope: 
the reduction was unjustified bv conditions here, inas tracts into next year on a basis of $2.95 per net 
uch as thev believed that the few consumers who oven and sales have been made on that basis. P 
night take ferromanganese at this time would pay $39 foundry coke is quoted at $2.35 to $2.50 per net 
as quickly as they would $38 No sales at the lower oven. Freight rates to this city from the pro 
price have been brought out. On the other hand, some districts are as follows: Connellsville, $2.05; M 
sellers Say that vhe e Enelist and twermal ould rye $1.65; Latrobe, $1.85. 
had at the same price p eference would ire be ‘ 
to the former and it is s ipposed tnat the reduction wa 
made to meet tne ympetition of the Germa product Boston 
Billets.—The n cet shows no improvement and is 7 \ 
lull with the oca ‘ inchanged at 322.40 fo opel »OSTON, MASs., May IY, 1 : 
hearth rolling billets, th forging steel at the usua Old Material.—Transactions are still on a sma 
advance of $4 to $5 ton, according to specificatior cale. Dealers are waiting and watching, in the hope 
In cases where ¢ ime have sought to buy steel at that some influence will exert itself to cause an in 
exceptionally low prices, under cost in fact, when the provement. Prices have not altered in the week. Th 
‘reight rates involved wer sidered, busins ha quotations given below are based on prices offered 
heen firmly refused. the large dealers to the producers and to the sn 
‘ . ‘ ‘ dealers ane ‘ollectors, per gross ton, carload 
Structural Material.—Notewort! em the way teal ; ind coll a rae DPliowene 
f ay, ee ; ‘ . ‘ ‘ f.o.b. Boston and other New England points whic! 
of new business are | lacking here, although thers ; 
- : rnc - .< P ae ‘ ° reo 2 ‘ is nt 
say be mentioned a hotel to be erected at Johnatew Boston rates from eastern Pennsylvania poi 
: wnarcor ) ‘ ' Vs ice , re 
nd a few small th eaters wnicn are cattered a ‘ =f comparison with Philadelphia prices the diffe rs 
een Pennsylvania and which will take up to 300 or 400 eight of $2.30 a ton is included. Mill prices a 
tons each. The miscellaneous demand for pls hapes Pro imately 50c. a ton more than dealers’ prices 
s fairly good, better than other line ( finished Heavy melting steel $s 
1 3 , Low phosphorus st l i 
products. Where small miscellaneous orade are Col = j Saal — SS 
cerned, 1.30c., Philadelphia, is the quotation, thoug! Cie on axles 
, 1 ' +o Mixe shafting L200 ft 
for highly desirable lots 1.25c. might be take — iw aaa und soft steel ’ 
Bars.—Manufacturers have bee informed that Skeleton (bundled) 
. , : Wrought-iron pipe 7501 
nakel of agricultural equipment Nave enjoyed an ex Cotton ties (bundled) 6.00 
ellent season, some 0 hem the best in their history, ie sate tae 
despite whicn th y are inclined to be ‘ONnSE Vative I (‘ast borings 
buying. A local maker of twisted steel reinforcing a a ro ( 
. lalleabl 8.001 
bars made two iggregating 9200 tons on a basi Stove plate 7.75 t 
of 1.15¢.., Pitts! irgn, Ol} ] »UC., Philadelpl a, ind 18 re te bars - 
. I ‘ st ro! ‘ rwheels 
‘elving good inquiries. ‘lain steel bat ! izable 


quantities range fron 1.25e.. Phi adelpt la, to 1.350¢ 

Iron bars continue du at () to 1.25 delivered C] 

a : a Sa ) eveland 

nere. 

Plates.—Current siness is still of the small mis CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 1%, 1/14 
cellaneous sort on which 1.30c., Philadelphia, is ger Iron Ore.—Few sales are being made and thes« 
erally quoted. On large lots 1.25c. or better could be in small lots to fill out requirements for part 


done. In the boat line there is mention of some tugs season. Low-grade ores are being offered at lc. a! 
for the Panama Canal, bids on 1 to 30 having been l5e. a ton below regular prices. Conditions in the 
requested. trade are very unsatisfactory. The ore movement 
Sheets.—Makers in this district are running full far this season has not been large enough to provid 
cargoes for vessels operated by shippers and man) 


this week, but admit that they see little ahead for next 
week and they may slow down unless orders come along boats owned by shippers have not yet gone into 
mission. A few boats that started have been ‘ald 


at a better rate. The Philadelphia quotation is un . : 
changed at 1.50c. to 1.55¢., delivered, according to to wait for improvement in conditions. We quote prices 
Easter! as follows: Old range Bessemer, $3.75; Messaba Bess¢ 


quantity, for No. 10 blue annealed sheets. 
makers have reduced their prices for delivery on the Mer, $3.50; old range non-Bessemer, $3.00; Mesaba 
I 


Pacific coast to meet the competition of middle West- Bessemer, $2.86. 

ern mills. Pig Iron.—The market at last shows indications 
Old Material.—Purchasing has been light although taking on some life. Quite a few inquiries have 

there has been a better demand for specialties for out for foundry iron in lots ranging from a few ®"" 

which better prices are obtained than those listed for dred to 2000 tons for delivery in the last ha!! 


, 
>. 








? 
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active buying movement Is not expected, order 


J 


Old Material.—Practically n isines é 
oderate tonnage for that delivery will prot n scrap Local mills have a large a unt of mat 
placed within the next two weeks. It is ex mn hand and are holding back on shipments. One Valley 


that what buying is done for the last half w mill is offering $11.50 for a limited amount of heavy 
er or ly minimum requirements as mditions melting steel scrap for June «ae very, but othe Valley 
indry trade appear to show no improvement mills have large stocks on hand. The local quotati 


ither the gray-iron, malleable or steel fow oO 





One interest is quoting No. 2 foundry at $13.25, ai 
irnace, for outside shipment through last as follow 
another producer which has been making the 
otation of $14 has not yet named prices, 
vill probably be the ruling last half quotatior cseee 
present. Another lake furnace is quoting $13.5 He 
third quarter. We note a sale to Clevela R 
ers of 400 tons of No. 1 Southern at $10.75 and AST 
of Ohio silvery on the basis of $16, fun 
s for the last half. A northern Ohio st 
turer, who had an inquiry out fo 0 tor 


Southern for the remainder of the year has 








0 tons at $10.50. We quote delivers { 
ws 
. 
b 
~ . a 
. Cincinnati : 
\ 
( NIN \ ' ' 
Ke The market s rather weal i f Pig lron 
lard furnace coke for pron 
ne more general Producers are st () \ 
t half. There is no new dema1 
We iote 72-hr. foundry coke at $2.40 to $2. N 
nished Iron and Steel.—Sentime : 
genera mprovement 
er companied Dy Dette vo 
itilooK Nas improved me 
} rent demand is light. The de 5 
is fairly good. Bids wi ( nr 
e for a large steel and concrets areh« 
ted by the W. Bingham Company, ‘ : 
1500 tons of structural mate : 
ge of steel bars. The Burger | - ; 
has taken 125 tons of structu ; ; 
ge in Barberton and has placed wy (| 
of steel for this and othe : ; 
d for stock. The demar : 
ight and loca mills are 5 ay : 
of the time. We quote iro irs at : ae , ’ p 
The finishing mills of the Repu I A 
pany at Youngstown, Ohio, which we! 
week, started out Monday at about | 
ipacity The demand for sheets is hol 
and prices are peing quite gene LLiy 
S5c. for No. 28 black and 2.85c. for N . 
The Lackawanna Steel Company ha i 
250 tons of sheet steel pi y 7 
gl Warehouse prices are unchanged at 1.80 
ind 1.90c. for plates and st tura ite- 
its and Rivets.—The bolt and nut market show 
ement in the volume of inquiry, consid 
having come out for last half contracts. Pr 


be somewhat firmer, although there 
Among the inquiries is one for 3000 


volts and nuts for use in East Rive 





New York, delivery to extend over a pe . Cn 
Rivets are quoted at 1.55c. for stru ’ . 
or boiler rivets for round lots. We . 
is follows: Common carriage bolts, °s ’ —- 
er or shorter, rolled thread, 80 and 5 per ce - 
d, 80 per cent.; larger or longer, 75 a1 d ees = | 
hine bolts with h.p. nuts, % x 4 In., sn ‘ ss } j t} 
olled thread, 80 and 10 per cent 4 i : 
SO and 5 per cent.: larger or longer 75 and Lt a ' , ot = 7 ee 
bd 6 ‘ } p nit ent nd iro 


coach and lag screws, 80 and 15 per cent ee. : | 7 
p. nuts, blank or tapped, $6.30 off: hexagor " gu — mtr: , col ae + 
blank or tapped, $7.20 off: c. p. and t } ( e* : ; 
its, blank or tapped, $6 off; hexagon, Hy : a 
ger, $7.20 off; 9-16 in. and smaller, $7.80 off; eed ts = ; 
shed hexagon nuts, % in. and larger, 85, 10 and Finished Material. evera tracts’ for tride: y 
nt.: 9-16 in. and smaller, 85, 10, 10 and 5 per are to be placed in this vicinity soon, but there is st 


a a demand yr structu hap fo othe pu 
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poses. Reinforcing concrete bars are also slow, due 
principally to the existing and impending labor di 
putes i! this c1vTY. However, m I] avencie are bool 
ing som¢ usiness from the outside. Steel bars and 
structur% shapes are quoted Tro! LOC round 1.75c. 
nd 1.8 espective There 1 much bette ‘ | 
ment expr d as t ! , although ord col lf 
to come slowly We quote No. 28 black sheet 
« t 0) nd i t to 0) ) { 
nnati ew] K Railroad pplie he 
lich pro eme 
Old ‘i terial. B [ Cl ) ! 
f nt rrade ) len \ 
t bori and ste ri 
t ] (re t 
y ful yi \ 
{ I Yr) 
é S i () @ he 
1 t t (i 
Buffalo 
BUFFALO, N. Y., May 19, 1914 
Pig lron } ittle mol 
Té é Te! ri muir’ hot 
i f ( lr} ] € aen da | 
‘ if ) \ ) MOD tor rrad 
Ve piaced vee Price é ill maintained 
oO h. Buff oY Adad 
B ( 

Old Material. in narket voking a littl ette 
th easing interest and inquiry on the part of so1 
ise! ealers are inclined > Dp ip odd tonnace 
mand, believing U vill be stronger in the 
nea re TI l ( not yet affected 
pri ‘hed ile I ‘ | i ne? 

on, f.o.b. Buff 
4) le 
i 7 — “es ’ 
H 
y! ron ’ 1 ) y » } 
| omotive gz te } ) to 10.00 
Stove plate (net ton) 75 t 
Wrought pipe 7.50 to 8.00 
Bundled sheet scrap §.25 to 6.50 

» 1 hbushelins rap > to 

] heling s 5 7S to : 

Ruy led tin scrat 10.50 


Finished Iron and Steel. 


peen an 


The principal development 


increased demand fo ] 


materia 


reported quiet, put 


has 


structura 
Wire and wire products aré consid 
erable inquiry is noted for ti and black sheets 
for delivery over the last half. The Buffalo Corrugated 
Bar Company was low bidder for the 400 tons reinforce 
ing bars for the J. W. Clement printing plant, Buffalo. 
The Lackawanna Bridge Company, Buffalo, has 400 tons 
from the Grand Trunk Railroad 


tion work at Detroit, and Lewis F. 


] 
plate 


for grade separa- 


Shoemaker & Co. 


IRON 


— 
—= 
a 


AGE y 2 


have 100 tons from New York Central for 2 
ing elimination bridge at Hertel avenue, Buff 
Parker Company, New York City, has the gx 

for the new Hamilton Hotel, Hamilto 
1400 tons. Bids are to be taken next 
100 tons for the Temple Beth Zio: 
and school building, Buffalo, and 150 tons 
man Amusement Palace, Buffalo. 


quiring 


about 


Henry 


a i 


S5000 


Wolkind, 


dealer in 


168-478 Louisiana street 
and 


press 


steel, is 
furnished by 
, Mt. Gilead, O} 


motor crane, 


scrap iron 
bundling 


Mfg. 
will 


baling or 
P} 
ess 


improvements 


Company 
include a 


scale, an inclined bundle carrier and an eight 


Lehigh Valley Railroad. Hencefo 
confined el ] 


ness will be handling 


tirely to 
can and ¢ actories. To take 


both 1 oht 


ther stamping f 


ticipated increase Il usIness 


its W be used. 
Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 18, 
Pig lron.—While there has been no gene) 


in the market, some bright spots have appear 
maker sold over 1000 tons the past week in 300 
and smaller. 
$10.50 to 
brought 


The price for spot delivery obta 
third quarte! 
strictly Souther 


$10.75, and some fo 


was all in 


Another 


It 
1250 te 


ms on 


the 
was for spot and July delivery. 


basis of $10 


The market 


to range from $10.50 spot to $11 for forward 
] ell possible, however, to cover forward ire 
lower price if a part of the spot order. The 
intere reported as extremely inactive in the 
marke Inquiries are said to be better by som 
no better by others. The general impression is tl 


good-sized buying movement 


is to be expected 


date. 


Some 


believe it 


early 


will 


start with 


Still 


prices and large purchases by the pipe inter 
‘n an advance, while others are hopeful that 
has been reached. | 


bottom There will be an early 1 
000 tons of iron from the Ensley plant o 
interest to Melbourne, Australia. Ther: 


light increase in foundry operations, notal 


ment ol! 


leading 
peel! a 
the 


and this has 


has 
resulted in demands for spot iror 


Gadsden car works, which gone on 


imerous 


instances. 


We 


quote, 


per 


YTOSS tol 


Birmingham furnaces, as follows: 


Cast-Iron Pi 


Pas 


water and 


»e.— 


pipe 


No 
trade. 


Plants 


are 


improvement is 


seel 


ope ra 


comparatively short time, which enables them to } 
accumulations. 
The 
We 


‘ollows: 


Recent orders are mostly for 

sanitary pipe factories are still reasonab 
net ton, E. ‘Bs. ee 
$20.50: 


quote, per 


{-in., 
$1 added for gas pipe. 
Coal and Coke.— While 


fo per 


pipe works Vi 
6-in. and upward, >18 


still 
capacity, the prospect | 
The Tennessee Company 
Taylor Coal Company, of 
the be awarded 
Orleans for furnishing vessels with 10,000 tons 
month. Coke is dull again, even with the 
output. Prices remain about the same. We quo! 
net ton, f. o. follows: Furnace cokt 
to $2.85; foundry, $3 to $3.40. 


Old Material.—Scrap is moving slowly and 


mines are operat 


60 to cent. 
several directions. 
‘ 


Chicago, are contes 


Government contract soon to 
per 


b. oven, as 


small quantities. We quote, per gross to! 
dealers’ yards, as follows: 
Old iron axles $14.50 te 
Old steel axles 14.50 to 
Old ron rails 123.00 to 
No. 1 railroad wrought 10.00 te 


No. 2 railroad wrought 8 50 te 


No. 1 country wrought d.00 T 
Ni > country wrought 5.00 T 
No machinery cast 9.50 te 
No. 1 steel scrap 8.00 t 
Tram carwheels , 9.00 Ce 
Standard carwheels 10.50 t 
Stove plate 8.00 t 
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San Francisco : ) tons and thi wor | 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., May 12, 1914 ts os fas t May 22. Butte, M 


1ying has been restricted nlaced 1 order with the Was! ' Pins 


suming demands are closely reflected ir lew ( : vy. Sno 
hases In several lines the aggregate tor Pie Iron 
rs to be very little below norn il, but the e3 
handling many sn rders f pr r 
olume, while mill price ! ‘ :, 
Resale pri ure t yd \ 
l ’ n ' t r ft ‘ } per : 
, Extret y price ited 
ryr i ew ¥ 
tie ‘ ’ i 
t i t t ‘ 
! he 
s be ce 
( irle cl I 
' y le « (; n Coke 
} ne Ve } 
re Di€ onnare ¥ 
iyers ike ( 


ry 
: - - 
rcing steel has been sold her 1 tl Old Material.—Litt nf 


} a i 
if o! ‘ I 1 urreé e ¢ 
? | 1 ; 
t ed Low rures Stl pn? 
‘ ‘ } 
e been ngured ne i 


( : taking heures ! tl l ot. Louis 


he ( e. The] ton Iron W ’ 
’ i the Sx ! ( ] 
ee! ol l \ I Pi ‘ro 
it O00 to QD 
I l reet ibout } 6 
t Ti } 1} t } +s 
la Ee iKé ( a 
‘ 
is 
\ ies adie ne 
" ta § 
] | tre We 
, 
? cu h ng 
: 
are peng i¢ t iE 
he Sacrar ( } 


era r nave e¢ ide 
( } é re quot | ne : 
‘ ; | ; 
ou oT } t oO! 
‘ 


ul 
‘ Ry T for ’ 2 
t ‘ i ¢ 
i I wil rie re ! * 
te r? en nt ( 
to hipbuildi i 1 ' 
‘ ro requiremé¢ i] é 
: 
= 
l of oul st e and el ey 
Gasoline Company ha y 
tant at Marti J \ 
7 
ime? Is quiet & 


ets. While the tonnage or specific itlor 1 st} 


f of late has been rather quiet, and y i 


ill desirable business is unusually keer 


d that a steamer from Antwerp will arrive 


: : t 
‘ntly working close to requirement Lon : | 
: a 


th 11,950 boxes of tin plates. 


7 

dard Pipe.—The total tonnage of smaller sizes i 

ugh regular jobbing channels does not ap : 
e below normal, activity in the country offset ; : ; F, 
al dullness, though the condition of resal ‘ P : 
ises general dissatisfaction. Some wate! : 
‘les are appearing. The town of Escondido, | 


' 
tl 
ist taken figures on a water system, in which a 
; | | ) 
: 


of steel pipe, 2, 4 and 6 in., will be used 
of Edmonds, B. C.. will take bids June 1 for 


: 2} 
miles of lap weld pipe. 
[ron Pipe.—Numerous smal! contracts are Coke.—By-prod : a ‘reely th et 
. a 2 sl } > ; ; shout anna : if 
t, but there is nothing of special interest in he bee tu , Conne! f 
ba 


prospect. The city of Los Angeles has just en price 


. er * 
Ce ee 


s 
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Finished Iron and Steel—Among contracts closed undertaken by the T. A. Gillespie Company 
are: 600 tons for a lumber mill, 400 tons for a new plates are to be furnished by an Eastern mill. 
plant for the St. Louis Screw Company and 400 tons’ road cars the Denver & Rio Grande has pla 
for the Missouri State Life Building at St. Louis. Fab- gondolas with the Pressed Steel Car Company, 
ricators continue to prefer to buy from warehouse, Louis, Brownsville & Mexico 700 box cars, p 
though quick shipment is offered by the mills. One or with the American Car & Foundry Company, t! 


two smaller mills are reported as quoting 1.10c. Pitts- souri, Kansas & Texas 200 ballast cars with the 
burgh. Vehicle and agricultural interests are continu- ican Car & Foundry Company, and the Chicag 
ing to work off stock and are taking new material, waukee & St. Paul 500 box cars with its ow: 
chiefly for special requirements. The Seaboard has entered the market for 400 | 


and 45 passenger equipment. We quote mill ship 

of steel bars at 1.15c. Pittsburgh, or 1.3lc. New 

New York plates and structural, 1.10c. to 1.15c. Pittsbu 

1.26c. to 1.31c., New York, and iron bars at 1.2: 

1.27%c., New York. For lots from store we quot 

Pig Iren.—The amount of inquiry for foundry iron and steel bars at 1.80c. to 1.85c., New York, and 
has increased in the past week and several lots of 300 and shapes, at 1.85c. to 1.90c. 

to 500 tons are pending in this district. In New Jer 


NEw YorRK, May 20, 1914 


Cast-iron Pipe.—Manufacturers feel sor 


sey a 3000-ton inquiry has been before the trade for ¢oyragement over a perceptible improvement in 
several weeks. It was expected that most if not all of More buyers of pipe are becoming impressed 
this iron would be closed this week. Buffalo furnaces, belief that prices are not likely to be lower 
which have been asking $13.50 for No. 2 X foundry it would be well to cover requirements for this 
won t in the competition. The silicons specified ¢ytensions while they are still able to buy so cl 


represented both No. 1 and No. 2 plain irons. On the 


} 


= Ae ee : : Perth Amboy, N. J., opens bids on 2500 tons of 
atter about $13.75 Lehigh Valley furnace is the cur 


today. Troy, a eS opened bids on 160 tons ye 
re price The large purchases of basic iron in east The Warren Foundry & Machine Company ha 
ern Pennsylvania have affected the general pig-iro notified that it has been awarded the contract fi 
situation favorably, t the price, which was f the 1675 tons of 30-in. for San Diego, Cal. The 
most part $14 delivered, wa omewhat lower than the buying of the past week has shown an incre: 
eee er of th ae ee iderable amount of paste immediately preceding weeks. Competition is 
bought for Eastern delivery. Current inquiry is fon such business as is coming up and prices show 
all ymipt ae y in some Cast Lig n others vance as vet. Carload lots of 6-in. are to be 
third er and set 1 half delivery is £20.50 to $21. per net ton, tidewater. 
Ir ef¢ 2 tl mproved feeling unde} ne ett ‘ =e . > ' 
inqu . ms : aed + shenntd h Old Material.—W ith the exception ot sales 
in s iettatinks ae hella laa thousand tons of heavy melting steel, the genera 
in aiitnhe akties: Winns Chel Mebiaiiabiae ie Mian as Se ket for scrap has been exceedingly quiet. Rollir g 
asia No. 1 foundry, $15 to $15.25: No. 2 X. $14.65 to 224 foundries have taken little or nothing the 
¢15: No» 2 plain, $14.40 to $14.75: South -on. $15 We \ better feeling prevails, however, and 
to $15.25 for No. 1 and $14.75 to $15 for No. 2 market shows some disposition to become firmer. Q 
a demand has sprung up for relaying rails. The 
Ferroalloy 5. Phe ; price f E n OV owing quotations, per gross ton, New York, ar 
pe i< z est ) o ‘ oard, la ver tinued by dealers: 
55 I ie ] pe ‘ { ] l ili n tne 
prot vhich is still s 1t $38, seaboard a oe 800to 
\ ( 1 howevs re scarce | okt 
me ) ! ure é iri i sale * 
the ‘ tic ey Ss é l 
: 8 < 
No vroug! Sf 
Finished Iron and Steel._—The volum« f busines Light iro: 
t ne ecent Ww ¢ nad be v a 44 
e¢ } efore 1ué exp: oO A : ig , 
ealizatic every day the « Carwheels 4 
pe \ veme th much ear Quite : Dp 
quotations 1s noted, with 1.10c., Pittsburg! uf ‘eet ve grate b ; 
nasi go, al east for plates and shape . 50 ny 
thing Ke ; ractive business t he mills o1 tral 
‘tions with usually large buyers, but 1.15c. for the British Markets Still Halting 
MULK ew npusiness. Where quotations ol 1.15¢. 
have been made fe izable inquiries, the quoter has 
ial dati tn wi e the order anyway. and odd Cleveland Pig Iron Tightly Held, but Buying 
prices are still learned of, such as less than 50c. a tor Deferred 
ind the general market. In the structural field the 
Boston & Maine will take bids for 2500 tons at Sara (By Cable) 
toga Junction, N. Y., on May 26, and is also inquiring LONDON, ENGLAND, May 20, 1" 
for 200 tons for bridge in New Hampshire. \ de Cleveland pig iron is very tightly held and a‘ 
io s expected shortly on 1000 tons for the West warrants are largely under control. Buying 
ern Maryland. Contract lettings include 300 tons for reserved, the markets waiting a lead, which ma} 
the Standard Oil Company in Brooklyn and 200 to from Germany, where, owing to the prospé 
for a parochial school, 183rd street and Washingto1 syndication of bars and other finished products a! 
avenue, both to Levering & Garrigues Company; 225 prolongation of the Steel Works Union in ext 
tons for school No. 95, Brooklyn, and 150 tons for the form until 1921, prices are now hardening. 
Lafayette school, Newark, both the Hedden Iron Con Standard Oil purchase of tin plates last wee! 
struction Company; 650 tons for a pier at Atlantic 260,000 boxes for July-December delivery, the 


City, to the McClintic-Marshall Company; 200 tons stated being equal to 12s. 3d. ($2.98), Wales, fo 
for the Eagle Brewery, Utica, N. Y., to the Utica Steam ters. German mills are reported to be holding 
Engine & Boiler Company; 100 tons for a public library, stock. Receipts of tin plates at Swansea the past 
West 126th street, to the George A. Just Company; 200 were 118,000 boxes and shipments 98,000 boxes; 
tons for the Pennsylvania, near Baltimore, to the are 268,000 boxes. The number of furnaces 
American Bridge Company, and 450 tons for the in Scotland, Cleveland and Cumberland is 15, 


Goldenberg store, Washington, to C. A. Schneider’s changed from last week. Stocks of pig iron in ‘ 
Sons. Fabrication of the 2500 to 3000 tons of plate stores are 92,268 gross tons, against 91,915 


pipe work in Brooklyn, mentioned last week, is to be week ago. We quote as follows: 
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tes. coke, 14 x 20, 112 sheets, 108 lb., f.o ishments has been increased fa €\ a the prese 
tied ($3.01), against 12s. 6d. ($3.04) a onsuming requirements of the trace In spite of th 
fact the impulse to expand appears to continue am 
wing prices are per ton of 2240 lb. those works, for according t ecent reports some 
pig-iron warrants (Tuesday), 5ls. 4 them are occupied with new enlargement plat 
Shipments of pig iron in April dropped to about is 
eveland pig iron, makers’ price, f Mid per cent. of allotments, which compares with 80.15 pe 
ls. Ted. ($12.56). cent. for March The production nu Ap! reache 
te pig iron, f.o.b. Tees, 61s. 3d $14.90 1,534,000 metric tons It wa maller by 69,000 
6d. ($14.96) a week ago. than the March production, d 55,000 tons smalic 
(Welsh), delivered at works Swans than for April, 19153. The reduction for the first fou 
10s. ($21.89). months of the year is about 170,000 tons susine 
export, f.o.b. Clyde, £5 15s. ($27.98 n scrap is dull, and prices have irther yielded \ 
, 15-in., export, f.o.b. Hull or Grir there is a great abundance of material in the n 
($27 x7) proveme! n price re oo 
p plates, Scotch, delivered local yard ‘ The Ap hipment f tructural mate 
» AP l were ont i Vi ' na tie } 
sheets, No. 28, export, f. Liverp mills are st pretty we ppli vith order B 
ms) £ | \ { i 
Ss, expo! f.o.b. works port : t VI € 
| t ‘ t t ‘ 
ing prices ar¢ me ex} \ I a 
eT to 22 37.669 in.: " a 
neet Dars, f.o.b. Antwerp, nol ha ine t! if » | te ippe t 
ste } f.o.b. Antwe ‘ } é \ 
S20.19) 7 
\ntwerp, 4 vi ( 
) 
( \ werp to New \ | 
Balt re pe L000 ‘ ‘) 
Billets, blo ind é 
0) ($2.19 to $2.43) Lre ; 
{ HX S (4 Re I yi 
‘ ‘ ( 
man Market Unimproved 
Makers Despondent, but Expansio1 ‘ 
Capacity Continues | ' ; ae i 
' . : 
BERLIN, M ' 
£ eet ‘ tne \ ; 7 
‘ ~ ‘ re t c (y t 
| gave desponde 
He expressed fe tl 
nNressio l tl if come ( t 
eld : eeting yesterday t al I tf 
vard the Rheinische Stahlw e, Vi Li Mi: *k t 
hic orrespondencs ast wes Wh - S a - al Le 
al disposition to prolong the | ( N ig 
‘ inothe ffort to va e ft i 
hed products, the fact t The Weel ‘TIces 
e prospects for the ulfillme 
ect vere infavorable : 
1 movement o prices cont 
ortmund says that soft ste¢ 
the Rhenish-Westphalian d 
(321.42 to $21.66), net I it 
t offe Ss of Ss to A mal is U4 
Antwerp, have been made by 
g special grounds fo trying t obta | } 
[he position of iron bars has also de fy 
an extent that sales are now occur! ‘ aie ; oan ; . F 
0.94) for ordinary merchant siz : 
vest level touched for severa yeal nt :, — . I 
facture : 


of screws in western Gr New Y 


ed a further reduction of p 
ind the dealers’ organization has 1 Copper. | tne tle part ‘ I ; 2 
\dministrations has renewed its 1 there have — —* orc Ul 
{ yn for rails for severa eal eS : : : 
6 marks ($1.19 to $1.43) a ton. } it the reason that iyel vere ept of the ; 
reased volume of orders ports afloat and did not take dor-tase ae Cayoee : 
gene Gazette began several day ago it to do Ne the close of last weel me elie! trie : ; 
irvey of the market in the followi to ad\ tneir price 2” it the move was not su ; 
narket presents a picture of complete essful, as there was enough copper to be had at 
The belief that the low wate! anal we! price U appty the demand kK ectrolyti 
een passed and a recovery would now ioted to-day, as it has been throughout the week. at ; 


been confirmed. It is now seen more 14.12%c. cash, New York, and it is possible that thi 


A 


ly that the capacity of the great estal price might be shaded a few point The busiest co: 


———— 


— 
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nie the é sc Qo an } ‘ 
+} T 
Ww \ aque Lne viex il ituati¢ Lt 
ar oppe wire i olled product na oO n 
ch and th price hot rolled sheets hi: 
‘ i ‘ me ma ‘ e 19 
) } ( 14 yt he ' 
ts *¢ ‘ | nd) ‘ 
, "} 
ris 
e 
Lt 
() i 1¢ 
i Q 
} ) 
‘ er OU ed 
| 
7 
‘ M 
0 { ( l¢ ( ( | 
oke } e! 
ve ( ‘ é 
me Vo e 
ling } T'} \ 
- 
‘ i iL ne i 
a 4 1 CLF ‘ 
Lead 
\ R | L Ihe 
? ‘ T 4 
t a Lou 
. f 
NI, 

' \ 
speiter ‘N 
Lntimol 

f i. 
Old Metals } 
Chicago 
VIA 18 VW ‘ ( I iit ( estab isk 
) et, pri I if eda he basis quoted DY 
oO ce Tir ‘ } ‘ etur trenett 
the ere ! we has aga imped 
ith ‘ compared with out i quotatio1 
ner prices é ot liffere) We quote as 
ov Ca l Lake copper, 14.50c. 
} »¢ for pron pt I mie small lots, 4c. to ke. 
rher; pig ti! ‘load c.; small lots, 35.75c.: 
id, desilverized, 3.85c., and corroding, 4.10c., for 50 
n lots: in carloads, 2 per 100 lb. higher; spelter, 
to 5.10« (Cooksor!r mony, 9.50c. for cask lots: 


IRON 


AGE May 


Sc.; sheet zinc, $7, f.o.b. La S; 
cent 


it. discount in carloads of 6 


On old metals w ’ 


e quote buying prices fo) 


as follow Coppel! wire, 


vc., Coppel pottoms, 10.25c.; coppe! 


ed | 10.75¢.; yellow brass, 7.50c.; lead 
.00c.; pewt No. 1, 23c.; tinfoil, 2 
pe, 2Y 
St. Louis 
MAY | if meta marke n 
¢ tl past Ver ad quotatioi i 
recently, particularly the M 
é ( ind peitel Lead is quoted i 
p 4 70 Li 4. She I < 
elec Olytic copper, 14.60 Cookso} \ 
i. dare In the Joplin ore market the [ 
f per cent. was $37 to $41 per to h 
{ I na tne I ecedil e€ Du 
ne best price reall l 
{ min Wa ore 
ade inning to 32 ‘ 
t Mi ell eou crap i 
ght brass, 6« heavy vello i 
é am ight copper LO« - ne \ 
‘ le 1! 3c.: id, 3.2 te 
‘ ; SN 


Iron and Industrial Stocks 


New YORK, May 


Under the leadership of Steel Corpo: 
securities have ise! h Dp if 
‘d rumo that a lecision pe 
nee OF on l¢ f el to 
é I if DY ne lr terstate Commerce ( 
e tne ise of the month and more encour 
gard the iron and steel trades ar 
the improvement in values. The rai 
ive iron and industrial stocks from V 
t week to Tuesday of this week has 
I 
2 3 
| “ 
se : x: 
4 \\ 
' \ . 
1 St, 
: ; 


Dividends Declared 


The Harbison-Walker Refractories Con 
( iarterly, % of 1 per cent. 
payable June 1. 

The Moline 


De ( ? 


! oO} 


the col! 
Plow Company, regular q 


the second preferred stock, pa 


wood Typewriter Company, 
cent. the 
preferred stock, both payable 
ie Republic Iron & Steel Com 


erly. ] ‘ ne) ce or 


on commorl Sstoc 


ent. on the 


the preferred 


Steel Company, 


The Lindenberg y, Ren 
(90 West New York), contro 
practically all Europe of the Herou 


nace. 


many 


street, 
for 
By inventing a special acid lining fo! 
this company has further developed the pr‘ 
ents for this improvement, known as the H 
denberg process, have been taken out i! 
countries. 


‘i 


v ¢ 
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ONDARY METALS IN 1913 ___™et e, import he United Sta | 





| 
from Scrap Copper, Lead, Zinc, Tin ‘ 
7 ~ 
Etc., $72,845,000 
‘ lary meta 
I ié¢ l ‘ oO rid 
| ed Stat 1G 
i) Dp, Oo tne ite _ } 
( np ed vitl ] 2 
on e to lé - 
} ’ t 
Oo ne eco ; 
, he Curious Decarbu! it1oO lL! Ha el g 
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( v ne otne State Ut ni 
i ge as tne ! 
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on of primary spelter in the Unite 
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Peneeeeeeeeeeueunene 


PERSONAL 


penenneanneenee tn CHCOOOHREGHDOSOROROEONONOACABERONSE 


H. V. Jamison, advertising manager of the* Ameri 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed director of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion’s exhibits at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, for 
which elaborate plans have been made as already out- 
lined in these columns. 

S. B. Harding has resigned as consulting engineer 
and director of the Modern Steel Structural Company, 
Waukesha, Wis. 

A. H. Boyd, who has been with the Fort Wayne 
Electric Works, Fort Wayne, Ind., since 1898, for the 


last four years being manager of the Philadelphia 
Office, has resigned to become general manager and 
treasurer of the Santo Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, 
which has purchased the patents and manufacturing 
facilities of the Keller Mfg. Company. 

of 3. Ranney has been electe a director of the lh 
ternational Harvester Company of New Jersey and th 
International Harvester Corporation, icceeding Nor 
nan B. Ream. 

KE. A. Savage, representing Buck & Hickman, Ltd., 
London, England, addressed the export Club of Cinecn 
nati, Ohio, May 15, on “England as a Market for 
Cincinnati Goods.” 

J ( \. Murphy as. H. Ch é Murphy & 
CY ies Inc Valp 11SO C} 1lé sited , ‘ oO 

! iring } l Cine ati, Ohio, t 

Ot \brahar { treasure Be iudry & ¢ In 
B ‘ has gone to E ype H W t 
tnree ontn 

J (, B I e€ e-e le r I é 

IE é ( é é ) ) ing ow! ()} 

M. ¢ I he Wes nouse P it vy Depa 

' has been elected preside he Ws house 
( compost ‘ i 800 Westinghouse ¢ plovees 
‘ ley H sm rme} ssociated vit é 
Ste sale fice he Pennsylvania St Comp: 
erly Cle eland nas bD ed 
Chicago office of company 
Fred. H. Ogd engines oO he o witch 
epartment <¢ the Pennsy i stee Cor 
Steelton, has bee transferred to the Chicago office to 
ecome associated with the sales department 
The Warner & Swasey Company’s New York office, 


vhich covers eastern New York, eastern Pennsylvania, 


New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Virginia, is now 
inder the management of L. K. Berry, assisted by 
Eugene Gardner. Mr. Berry has been associated with 
the Warner & Swasey Company for nearly 10 years 
as well as having had connections with machinery 


houses in Philadelphia and Cleveland. H. E. Witham, 
who had temporary charge of the office following the 
departure of C. J. Stilwell to represent the company in 
Europe, has beet appointed manager of the Chicago 


office and show room. 


The Texas Iron Association, of which D. M. Bat 
ringer, Philadelphia, is president, has notified Governor 
O. B. Colquitt of Texas that the association will forfeit 
its contract with the State for the operations of the 
iron mines and blast furnace at Rusk, Tex. The asso- 
ciation took over the property several months ago and 
has expended, it is stated, more than $100,000 in de- 
veloping the ore beds and rehabilitating the furnace 
plant. The reason given by Mr. Barringer is that the 
excessive freight rates make the manufacture of pig 


iron at Rusk unprofitable. 


The officers of the American Steel & Wire Company 
started last week on a two weeks’ tour of inspection of 
the company’s plants, including the new rod and wire 
mills at Fairfield, Ala. The Eastern portion of the tour 
will end with the meeting of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute in New York. 


Amalgamated Association Proceed 


At the annual convention of the Amalgan 
ciation of Iron and Steel Workers, in sess 
lumbus, Ohio, last week, all the old office: 
elected, as follows: John Williams, presid 
Tighe, secretary and treasurer, and D. J. | 
sistant secretary. The plan to hold the nat 
vention every two years instead of every 
defeated. Resolutions were adopted that tl 
vice-president appoint deputies for each ti 
the jurisdiction, and also that a wage sca 
pared for the tin and sheet mill openers 
scale for this class of labor has never befor: 
ative. It seems probable that the present 
for puddling and bar finishing mills and sheet 
plate mills will practically be reaffirmed f. 
beginning July 1. 

A number of leading bar-iron makers, not 
East Chicago, Ft. Wayne and New Albany 
Detroit, Mich., with James H. Nutt, secret 
Western Bar Iron Association, appeared 
convention and made reports as to the de pres 
bar-iron trade and gave facts about the 
ruling for bars. These manufacturers ask« 
wage-scale committees take into account 


tions existing and be governed according 


American Iron and Steel Institute Spring Meeti: 


Ac eptances from 450 members of the \ 
Iron Steel Institute, already received, prom 
record in attendance for the spring meet 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Friday, May 
Illinois Steel Company has developed its bla 
practice to meet conditions in which the plant 


ior ga for power purposes exceed tempora 
need of hot metal. Hermann A. Brassert, 
company, will present a paper on “Modern Ar 
Blast-Furnace Practice” at the morning sessio 
will bear on this problem. A paper entitled “The | 
portance of the Investment Factor in Sales Po 
by President Bray, of the Republic Iron & Ste 
pany, also to be presented Friday morning, 
Chairman Topping’s recent testimony as to that 
pany’s method of fixing selling prices. The afte 
ession will be devoted to a consideration of “Th 
tical Importance of Heat Treatments in the Stee! W 


} 


Industry,” a paper by John F. Tinsley, and } 
lating to recent progress and de velopme its 
turbine and it by product coke ovens. The 
papers are, in subject matter, an expansion of | 
Institute discussions. At the evening banquet 
welfare work which is being fostered by the Inst 
is to receive its customary attention and imp 
talks may be expected. 


Some of the quotations made on plates 
material to be delivered for a supply ship at Bo 
for a transport at Philadelphia, according 
opened May 12, are as follows: Barber & Ross, ¥ 
ington, D. C., 4748 tons of plates, $123,926.60, 
unit price on alternate bids of $25.80 per ton; Na 
Co., New York City, for 700 tons of angles, 51%." 
J. B. Kendall Company, Washington, D. C., for 75* 
of channels, $24,070.44; Naylor & Co., for 154 t 
steel flat bars, $3797.56; Worth Brothers Co! 
Coatesville, Pa., for 1025 tons of sketch plates, >-* 
122.25. The foregoing are merely the minimun 
tions on parts of the whole work. 


The Gun-crete Company has opened its new 
in the McCormick Building, Chicago. It mak« 
cialty of cement-gun work for engineering an 
trial structures, having at its disposal a large 
of the most modern cement-gun equipment 
efficient working organization. The cement-gu! 
ess is especially adapted to steel protection work, ' 
and fire proofing, the lining of reservoirs and 
etc. Carl Weber, who is president of the company, 
widely known concrete engineer. He is the invent 
the reinforced concrete chimney, now in extensive 
and has designed and erected numerous importan' 
gineering structures. 
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ttsburgh and Nearby Districts 


bria Steel Company is rebuilding and e1 
blast furnaces at Johnstown, 


d shutting down the plant, reconstructio 


vard on two furnaces at a time. and th 
ot be completed for some months Vost 
shop work is being done by the company, 
+ 1] : ; 
tonnage of castings and miscellaneous n 
e purchased 


\ of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Cor 


Youngstown, Ohio, is running on basic it 
the open-hearth plant, while the othe 

= ire inning on Besseme} rol ised 1! tr 

epartm 

onthly settlement of the puddli and 


r 
as made last week and it was found tl 
shipments of commor 


d April did not warrant any cl 


ile, which will remain at $5.70 pe 
d June. Muck rolling is paid one-eight 
price for bol ing. 


s among the manufacturing pla 


less active than for some tin 
operation at any ne¢ 

[wo blast furnaces, No. 2 Hazelte 
on & Steel Company and No. 5 at the O} 
the Carnegie Steel Company, were 


At the 


not been operated for some time, is st dle 


Rep iblic mills the Besseme plant 


hearth plant, plate mill and tube 


eville plant are on, while four mills at 
nell plant, which were idle last we 
Monday The Ohio works shut dow 


part on Monday. It w 


esumed I 


schedule. Che é 





veeKk On a ir-day 
will work on a four-day schedule 
Saturday morning. The upper Unio y 
ill Monday. The average of operat 
mills ow down to about 60 per 
issed Concrete Steel Company, Youns 
rnisn all the einforced concrete stee 
the new Y. M. ¢ \. building now be 
it cit 


the Shi: 


stockholder in 
Pa., has disposed of 


+ 


Ker, president of the cor 


Buh . = aryge 
p Company, Sharon, 


rs to Severn : 


transaction ve rise to various reports, 


a 
h President Ker has made the following 
tement “The company is not selling and 
iny time been selling stock to its custome! 
The recent purchase from F. H. Buh 
gs in this company by myself was made 


he benefit of myself and my associates 
It does not change in any degree the 
f the company or shift the control of it 
ompany has no idea or purpose of maki 
ition co-operative.” 


juesne Light Company, Pittsburgh, will make 

tions to equipment at its power statior 
and. It has just placed a contract with the 
se Electric & Mfg. Company for four 15,300 

or sets. These with 10,500 kw. now i 


? ; 


a 
< 


the plant that are to be retained will make a 


y 75,000 hp. The plant has 30 boilers i 
‘quipment and 20 boilers will be added at 
king these changes the company has abar 
000-kw, turbo-generator sets that have 


luty for some time, the purpose being to in 

efficiency of the plant with larger power 
he same time reducing the space required. 

fin Mfg. 


O1le hy , 
lie! wouse OT 


Company, Erie, Pa., will build a 


steel brick and concret« 0 


juettes to the amount of 181,859 tons valued 
7 were manufactured in 1913 in the United 
irding to E. W. Parker of the Geological Sur 
is a decrease of 17 per cent. in tonnage com 


<> 


1912, but an increase of 5% per cent. i 
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National Association of Manufacturers 


oclation of Manufacturers opened Tuesday morning 
Mi L) 19, at the Waldorf-Asto 1. New Yo it? ) 
ttendance. The first day’s session was large 
ne I derat ! I i i ‘ erie 
Vnict ul rers, ed i a lust expe 
re ed e} ts ) expre < the ew The l 
Isshk Vas ed by the 1} lent of the isso it 
ol. George Pope, Pope Mfg. Company, Hartford, 
vhose off . idress dwelt } esira \ 
r £ t il ‘ ‘ | ‘ 
ec Hi 


Mile 
l G S. | 
( ed Kj ' oa 
7 id i 
I 4 Lids! M K ’ 
» e\ 1 I Au i Pe ! ‘ { 
x ] ve ‘ r) ; 
tne ted S ‘ ‘ i Vv i \ ‘ 
actu é lirect ‘ ‘ 
a 
| ! l¢ " | ‘ ( 
let Mich repo Ons he ian has se 
nt 4 oned that } j The b , pple } writ} 
he pl ind moral | , ved i 
I He tated tnat the ‘ N ( make 
yh hi } 1S¢ tore elee«ens 
) t mare nat ! é if I 
Gert re egarded , me 
‘ i policy iOW Cal I De 
i [ i i bunt na for he 
ne 0 ‘ ‘ ipou ‘ té Tr ) The ‘ ae 
[ te State 
re Commissioner Robe Ada n told o 
t t i omy ne ‘ } | ‘ ‘ 
‘ \ York Cit 


Meeting of Stove Manufacturers 


The National Association of Stove Manufacturer 
held its annual meeting last week in the Hotel Astor, 
New York. Some time was spent in discussion of the 


Oldfield bill before Congre 11321, respecting 


s, H. R 


designs of stoves, and it arranged 


h - + 
the registration ol 
‘ 


that a delegation of members of the association, num 


Wa hir gton, 


bering 32 in 


on May 18 
Charles F. Mertz, i 
vice the late Frank Mixter, and the rest of 
the officers llows President, 
James A. Lansing, Scranton, Pa.; vice-president, 
Moore, Joliet, Ill. : vice-president, John M 
Percival W. Elliott, Bostor 
Frederic W. 


all, appear at a hearing at 


Rochester, N y was electer 


treasurer, 
¢ 


were re-elected as to 
Lewi 
Dwyer, De 
troit;: secretary, executive 
Gardner, St 


Joseph W 


committee chairman, 
Louis: Charles A. DuCharme, Detroit; 
Emery, Quincy, lil.; John H McClure, Nashville, 
Tenn.; John H. O’Brien, Cleveland; Richard E. War 
ner, Taunton, Mass.; Russell E. Sard, Albany, N. Y 
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Judicial Decisions 
ABSTRACTED BY A. L. H. STREET 


SUPERIORITY IN QUALITY AS BREACH OF CONTRACT. 
When a contract of sale calls for goods of a specified 
grade, the buyer is entitled to treat a tender of ar 
ticles of different quality as a breach of the contract, 
although the quality is better than that called for by 
the agreement, especially if the goods tendered are 
not as suited to the buyer’s needs as those contracted 
for. (United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Third 
Circuit, Gunderson vs. Brey, 210 Federal Reporter 
401.) 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR INJURY TO FOUNDRY WORKER. 
A manufacturer is not shown to have been negligent 
toward an employee who was injured by the toppling 
over of a casting, merely because the casting was per 
mitted to stand on end, while another employee at- 
tempted to fit a bushing in a hole in the casting. Nor 
can negligence be based upon the fact that the floor 
upon which the casting was standing was constructed 
of sand. (Wisconsin Supreme Court, Adams _ vs. 
Bucyrus Company, 143 Northwestern Reporter 1027.) 


EMPLOYER'S DuTyY CONCERNING APPLIANCES.—An 
employer is not legally bound to use the best possible 
appliances known to his trade, to secure the reasonable 
safety of his workmen; it being sufficient that those 
adopted be as safe as those usually adopted by or 
dinarily prudent employers in the same kind of work. 
(Alabama Supreme Court, Caldwell-Watson Foundry 
& Machine Company vs. Watson, 62 Southern Re- 
porter 859.) 


VALIDITY OF PROMISE TO GIVE PERMANENT EMPLOY- 
MENT.—An agreement by an employer to give an in- 
jured workman employment for life, in consideration 
of his release of all claims on account of injury re 
ceived by him while at work, was lately held by the 
Kansas Supreme Court not to be invalid because not 
reduced to writing, and because there was no expressed 
inderstanding as to the nature of employment to be 
given nor the amount of wages to be paid. 


RIGHT TO PATENT ON FOREIGN INVENTION.—Under 
the laws of the United States, a patent may be obtained 

a foreign invention unless it has been previously 
patented or described in a printed publication. (United 
States Cireuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, West 
nghouse Machinery Company vs. General Electric Com- 
pany, 207 Federal Reporter 75.) 


VALIDITY OF AGREEMENT EMPLOYING PATENTEE IN- 
DEFINITELY.—Agreement by a company, on purchasing 
patent rights from an inventor, to employ him at a 
stipulated salary so long as the company shall use 
the patent rights is valid and enforceable. (Kentucky 
Court of Appeals, Shaw vs. Hudson Engineering Com 
pany, 159 Southwestern Reporter 653.) 


SUBSTITUTION OF MECHANISM NOT PATENTABLE IN- 
VENTION. Substitution of one kind of well-known gear 

r for another in a valve reseating machine does not 
constitute patentable invention, though better results 
are thereby achieved. (United States District Court, 
Southern District of New York, Specialty Machine 
Company vs. Ashcroft Mfg. Company, 205 Federal 


Reporter 760.) 


ACTIONABLE WRONGS IN COMPETITION.—It is an ac 
tionable wrong to misrepresent to o1 e’s customers that 
the product of a competing manufacturer constitutes 
an infringement of a patent, for the purpose of driving 
trade away from him. It is, also, actionable to main- 
tain a civil as well as a criminal suit, with malice and 
without probable cause, such as a suit for claimed in 
fringement of a void patent, prosecuted for the mere 
purpose of harassing a competitor. (Minnesota Su 
preme Court, Virtue vs. Creamery Package Mfg. Com 
pany, 142 Northwestern Reporter 930.) 


AUTHORITY OF SHIPPER’S AGENT.—A_ person em- 
powered by the owner of goods to ship them has im- 
plied authority to bind the latter by agreeing with the 
carrier that in the event of loss the carrier’s liability 
shall be limited to an agreed valuation less than the 


actual value of the property. (Massachus: 
Judicial Court, Johnson vs. New York, N; 
Hartford Railroad Company, 104 Nort} 
porter 445.) 


WAIVER OF BREACH OF WARRANTY 8} 
buyer of a machine cannot defeat liability 
on the ground of breach of warranty of th 
the contract of sale contained a provisior 
that retention of the machine for 30 day 
stitute a final acceptance, and if he failed 
within that time. (Alabama Supreme ( 
Machine Works vs. Ewart Lumber Compa 
ern Reporter 567.) 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY’S LIABILITY Fo 
MESSAGE.—One who is compelled to pay a 
for goods on account of a telegraph compa 
gent delay in delivering a _ telegraphic 
titled to recover the amount of the diffe: 
cost of the goods to him, and if the telegrap] 
was apprised by the message that the good 
dered for resale under agreement already mad 
third person, the amount of profits lost und 
contract in consequence of the telegraph 
negligence may be considered in awarding 
against that company, but such profits must 
ceptible of definite computation with reason: 
tainty. (Kansas City Court of Appeals, Ken 
ton vs. Western Union Telegraph Company, 160 § 
western Reporter 556.) 


TRADE FIXTURE AS PART OF BUILDING.—A 
ture permanently attached to a building by 
such as a ventilator, becomes a part of the bu 
which the landlord can claim as against the s 
right to reclaim the fixture under a conditional 


contract with the tenant. (Massachusetts Sum 


Judicial Court, Natural Autoforce Ventilator Com 


vs. Winslow, 102 Northeastern Reporter 705.) 


t 


WAREHOUSEMAN’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR FAILURE 


INSURE Goops.—A warehouseman is liable for loss t 


the owner of goods stored with him, resulting 
the former’s failure to insure the goods, if the 


tract for storage or a prevailing custom, in view 


which the parties may fairly be presumed to have 


tracted, required the warehouseman to effect insura 


(Georgia Supreme Court, Farmers’ Ginnery & 
Company vs. Thrasher, 79 Southeastern Report 
SELLER’S REMEDIES ON BUYER’S BREACH.—Wh¢ 


ticles are sold for future delivery, and before th 
for delivery arrives the buyer gives notice to the 


af 


that he will not receive nor pay for the articles, | 


seller is entitled to regard the agreement as res 
and claim from the buyer whatever damages he 
sustained up to the time of the repudiation of thé 


tract. If the articles are to be specially manufac' 
by the seller, and, upon the repudiation of the con‘ 


by the buyer, the seller elects not to proceed wit 
manufacture, his only remedy is to sue for br 
the contract. Before suit of this kind will 
seller must have put himself in a position whe 


could deliver and has either actually delivered 


goods or has stored them for the purchaser. (Ge 


Court of Appeals, American Mfg. Company vs. ©! 


pion Mfg. Company, 79 Southeastern Reporter 454 


WAIVER OF DAMAGES CAUSED BY DELAY IN DEL! 

Agreement by a seller of machinery to exte! 
time for payment of the price is sufficient cons 
tion to sustain a waiver by the buyer of any ©! 
account of the seller’s delay in delivering tM 
chinery. (New York Supreme Court, Appellaté 
sion, Fourth Department, Rice, Barton & Fales 
chine & Iron Company vs. Hoffman-Youma! 
Mills, 143 New York Supplement 249.) 





\ 


WHEN SMOKE CONSTITUTES ACTIONABLE NUISA* 


The owner of a manufacturing plant Is 
damages to nearby property, including deprecia' 
rental value, resulting from smoke and fum« 
ing from the plant in such quantities and m: 
to constitute a nuisance. (Washington Supre! 
Lavener vs. Independent Light & Water Com| 
Pacific Reporter 592.) 
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ent power for ferrous oxide, sulphides, et 


r words, it helps to slag off these other 
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: OF MANGANESE IN STEEL  P" , wing in th nes | 
a - t : The fit add the r nes¢ 
n Open-Hearth Operations—Liquid Ad- ae — see | a 
tions of Ferromanganese Best o Mn aa a Nie 
r W. Heike, of the famous ning e rerre ' ue 
erg, Saxony, has a paper in a recent ng Me shies 
Stahl und Eisen on the role of oxide \ , 
MnO, in steel making practice. It give ne eans a ns es 
regarding the part played by this oxide nouia be re rea. | 
open-hearth practice the carbon is not aL a00U ' et 
from the bath of metal because for st =—es ter ret 
is not necessary, and because exper r Di ! ne 
wn that much time is required and the gt ut , ; 
highly oxidized. The reaction show 
mes extremely feeble, probably due to the ! ‘ 
ition of the carbide greatly reducing it é thet 
pressure: | 
beat Fe) ths 
ich a bath manganese is added Hadfield Prize for Research on Carbon & 
re is a more or less lively evolution of car J 
le, CO. Up to now this has been K , . 
lue to the carbon in the manganes¢ ‘ “ 
arbon added in this way is comparativ: ae 
the author seriously questions the ! , F, ( ; 
such a theory. He believes that the ( no h I I Ire \ 
the oxide of manganese that is forme e v varded et he f 
this evolution of gas and proceeds to giv titute eld New } ry, 19] i 
regarding the behavior of the oxide, M ed i 
rmed according to the equation en led ' 
| t ( nn 
M he hh he propose 
MnO he considers is itself soluble i: - B 
me extent, but in practically ever as : M k 
excess that separates and enters th iF 
‘he amount that can remain in solution de bg 
tly on the temperature of the bath, Le 
the temperature the smaller the am« Wy 
The oxide formed is undoubtedly liqu 
peratures used, and it is believed that 


the amounts removed depending on th ef 

Due to this solubility the concentratio1 af 

rrous oxide is changed, its dissociat At 
$ 


ncreased, and there is once more vigo! 
between the Fe.C and FeO, according 


n previously 


given. 


point taken up is that the manganou 

O, formed does not separate from the 
such alone, but undoubtedly carries ferrous | 
Q, with it, due to its solvent power for this | 
regard to this, if manganese ore is added be 
to prevent red shortness in the metal, the oe 
beneficial action may be that the solu ) 


the slag for ferrous oxide is increased, due 
re ferrous oxide comes from the meta 
Such an action of the oxide of manga 


t 


+ 


il 


practical 


importance, because wi 


; 


r 


or slagging off of ferrous oxide by thi 


tee 
Parr yarns 


rresponding saving of manganese | 
it. Good results can only be expected, Hf 

the ferromanganese is previously melted ; 
juid. If solid ferromanganese used ¢ 


I 


be dissolved, and there 
enrichment of manganese, whereb) 


oxide at 


these centers 


is reduced, 


is produc ed 


1 
Li 


nganese free from ferrous oxide sepa! 


rr 


ce pe SeeenquemEpere: 


e bath. On the other hand, if the man 
tributed quickly and uniformly through : 
is the case when fluid additions are 
mplete decomposition of ferrous oxide 
inywhere and all the oxide of mangan- ; 
parates carries with it ferrous oxide. Ls ; 


r ther proposes methods to utilize this 





The Machinery Markets 


The reports from the most important machinery centers are not good, nor are they 
they should be at this season. What improvement exists in buying is spotty and confin 
lines. At the same time sentiment here and there is better. New York is dull, both as + 
nquiries, but the attitude of sellers is hopeful and they expect a change soon. In New F; 
has been a slight improvement, which, while not general, has made the average better. 
light in Detroit, but an encouraging symptom is the number of new concerns incorporatin, 
facture. Cleveland conditions as a whole are at low ebb, though hydroelectric and mining 
are fairly active. Scattered orders were the chief feature in Cincinnati and the good crop 
ettering sentiment, but conditions generally are unimproved and rebuilt machines are s 
than new equipment In Chicago the recent improvement proved to be but temporary and 
again is flat. In Milwaukee there is a slightly better feeling in the machine tool trade 
metal working lines purchasing is picking up. Buying is minimized in St. Louis, but th 

staple crops is expected to bring a revival of demand. Mine opening in the Birming! 
has led to some equipment sales, but the market is dull except for the agricultural equipment 
In the Central South the trade is lagging. The demand in Texas appears to be good for 
machinery alone In the Pacific northwest there is little to feature, aside from the fact t} 
equipment has been selling well and the call for pumps to be used in irrigation projects is rather 


and rims for automobiles, etc. R. W \ 
New York York City; F. W. 


ity; Kolb, Brooklyn, and ¢ 
New YorK, May 20, 1914 Corona, are the incorporators. 
The Lisk Mfg. Company, Canandaigua, 


This market is dull, yet the trade is not gloomy be hich C. C. Keel | 
: eo : which C. C. Keehn is general manager, is 
ise of a general feeling that better conditions will g ; 


for a one-story concrete addition, 60 x 200 ft 


t 
ne along before the expiration of another month. ; ee : ; 
it will make to its plant for the ma: 


The optimism is not based so much on _ indications 

th sin Renal ; abi : chaiaatahie stamped and enameled ware. 
\ in le ade 1tselil, as OI! more or iess e aneo . ‘ 
: C. F. Schupp & Son, Albany, have awa 
acts and circumstances, such for instance as the . ; ue 

; 3 contract for the erection of a bakery and ref) 

ertainty that the railroad freight decision is nearer 1 1 . FR: 

aioe . building, 88% x 110 ft., three stories and basement 
nd tnat business W improve even 1 the railroads are 


’ a lief th ’ hil cost $30,000. 
ot gratihed with the complete reliet they seek, while sa : : 
‘i The village board of trustees, Arkport, N 


they get the full advance they will be extremely : 
' cme . : ; "| receive bids until June 4 for the construction of 
heavy buyers. The stocks of every kind are depleted c = ; 
. : <a : tem of waterworks from plans of Charles C. Hop 
ind their purchasing agents have lists of many re 


Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y., the engineer 
O’Neil & O’Neil, Newark, N. J., will soor 


juirements which they would like to see authorized. 


2177 > .y not > Inerease fre rnt ates S » > . 
Bu whether or nt the | rease l trelg rate l the contract for the erection of a two-story fact 
granted the railroads must come into the market be Union street 
fore ne Jatur y the ire loath to bu til the am , : . 
re long. Na iraily uiey & oa % Bed intil ‘he The Koeh| Paper Box Company, Jamestov 
ire looks cleare! o then Another influence which of which William Koehl is president, will bu 
has made the future look brighter is the prospect of tory 80 x 160 ft., three stories and basement 


big crops h with the achine trade s is . 
ig crops, thoueg itn ne macninery rad thi l are in preparation. 


G. Levor & Co., 88 Gold street, New York ¢ 
erect a leather factory, 60 x 245 re. three 
basement, al Gloversville, N. Week at an est 


ot so immediate a factor as the railroad rate ques- 
tion. Meanwhile both sales and inquiries are fewer 


¢ 


d of less importance than they were a week ago. 


The Cloverleaf Milling Company, Buffalo, of which  o¢ $100,000. 
M. I razer is manager, is taking bids for a feed mill B. C. Little, superintendent of waterwo1 R 
ad elevator whic! t wil erect at an estimated cost t , 


- ter, N. Y., is considering the installation of 
$250,000. 


a tional pump for the waterworks, to cost 
I rancis (,. Wa a, m mmM1ssio! el ol pubdiic works, S2000 and $4000. 
Municipal Building, Buffalo, is this week receiving bids The board of trustees of the village of Holl 


will receive bids until May 22 for constructing 
disposal works, etc. 


for one 60-hp. water front pertable boiler, mounted o1 

wheels, and one marine gasoline engine and equipment 

for a city launch The city of Chatham, N. J., has sold $ 
The Jacob Dold Packing Company, William street water and light bonds. 

and New York Central Railroad, etal, wil butte The citizens of Milltown, N. J., have 
two-story steel and brick addition to its engine room. stall a sewer and water system, in accorda! 
The I. L. Lewis Mfg. Company, Syracuse, N. Y., has plans of the Milltown lewar and Water Comn 

been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, to — 

manufacture sanitary sink mops and kitchen equipment. 


I. L. Lewis, Syracuse, and V. S. & W. E. Lounsbury, New England 


Oneida, N. Y., are the incorporators. 


The Sterilized Grain Company, Brewster, N. Y., Boston, MAss., May 1%, 19)4 
will build a three-story and basement factory, 30 x 120 The general belief in machine-tool circies 
ft. Robert Stock, 39 Villa avenue, North Pelham, the increased revenue for the railroads to be expé 
N. Y., is president. from an advance in rates, now regarded as cer 
The Brockport Cold Storage Company, Brockport, be granted, means the placing of orders on 4 '4'* 
N. Y., of which Charles Williams is president, is taking scale for machinery as well as other supplies 
bids for construction of a cold storage building 180 x A slight improvement is noted, but the ce! 
200 ft., two stories and basement, of stone with slag spotty—improvement here, a slacking up t 
roof construction. then turn about. But the average is better. : 
The Christian Klinck Packing Company, Buffalo, The Barnes & Kobert Mfg. Company, New "8" 
will build an addition to its boiler house, for which Conn., manufacturer of telephone and telegrap® ™® 
considerable new equipment will be required. ware, will move its business to Milldale, in Southine™ 


The Ashley Wire Wheel & Rim Company, Inc., Conn., where it will occupy a building recent’) 
White Plains, N. Y., has been incorporated with a by the Clark Bros. Bolt Company, which is makin’ 
capitalization of $50,000 to manufacture wire wheels tensive additions to its works. 
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additions to general manufacturing facil Chi _—e 7 
England include the following Cordis icago 
y, Mass., additional building, 82 x 290 Cuicaco. | Mav 18. 
ries, mill construction; Pawtucket Box ‘1, . hi ee 
: : lé enew ‘ é chine! ru i 
. Pawtucket, R. L., brick factory, t ae . on a : e 4} 
. ‘ : I " ‘ ouraveme ome ) t \ 
W. Windle Company, Millbury, Mass., a id . The ¢ 
3 i ° ae ‘ is I e( ecide ‘ 0 ‘ I 
mill; Ernest Gilman, Haverhill, Mass.. : Ra ( ’ . 
ry 2 \ r ary 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
factory; Thompson & Morris Comp Vv; } ‘ } } ' i they 
: : \ ne me r ders ere f ylaced } prove 
yias . papel boxes, additior té ‘ . } 
> Courtney Bobbin (¢ ompany, Chicopes . 
. 7 . . ’ e market fia igal er 
to tactory; Oxford Pape) Compar 1 Q & ( : 
, KK ig? ) i 
s, Me., addition to mill: Ratta Mf: 7 on 
. ; é ncor} ited w ip 0,000 t 
‘ Haven, Conn., brick factor’, . pl _ Pp ; : 
. . . . t ere ric: ipp es ny I i ; 
of East Norwalk, Conn.. has voted £20,000 ' 
ee : < 7 cae [ll., E. N. Murphy and J. N. |} ‘ ; 
ition of an electric generating pla: t. r Met BI k W ! cs it 
‘ : ne ‘ i on rr) ay ? npan' icaro i 
of Lunenburg, Mass., has voted $10.000 0.000 
: 7 e¢ ranize ‘ h ! . Sa) { 
municipal electric system. : 
; i ! netal workl in tinge m ! 
he office of Stephen A. | tt South La Sa 
Philadelphia he é £ ee er comn tee (| ea 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 18, 1914 District, Chicago, ha ted 1 ertise for bi 
h Foster Home, Church lane below Chev ynenronou ondenst : 


adelphia, has awarded the contract for th The American Buildir F Foundry mp Unicas é 


and Benedict Gimbel memorial building has acquired U it Twenty-second treet and the —, 
ide the establishment of a manual trai: Burlington tracks, o1 which a one-st unary ' ? 
ent. Sauer & Hahn, 1112 Chestnut street, % erected at ones The compan) Ww 1ocated ] 
ire the architects. The same architect Nineteenth and Rockwe treet 
o plans for a five story reinforced concreté The Mechanical Improvement Co pany, ‘ hi 0, ! 
208 ft., for the J. Sullivan Mfg. Company, een Incorporated with a capital of $2500 to engage 
reet and Susquehanna avenue inufacturing mechat ppil Clemens | 
ne Emery Mills, Frankford Statior nann, 5927 Glenwood avenu . 
Pa., will build a two-story factory, 25 The Erickson Machinery Company, C1 go, ha ; 
e of increased demand. ncorporated WIth a Capital of goUW EI EY ; 


veh & Wilkes-Barre Coal (¢ ompany, Wilk Yad East Seeventy-first street 
The Pyle Pattern Works, M egvon, Mich., 1 nid a 


erect one and two-story brick and e« 





vhich will include a machine shop, blac] in adaitior ” ts Toun ' lOO Tt., wh 

iler and structural shop, car shop, whe: ce , na Moo! ' . : 7 

irpenter shop, etc. The work will be don : The Thi Rive [ron Worl , Rive 
d will cover a period of probably two ye: Minn., has acquired | NOT vol | 


ted cost is about $150,000. Sturdevant & t y macnine hop , } 
Exchange Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., R. J. MeGin president Yi 
C. F. Huber is general manage Phe Beloit N Plating & Mfg. Com] B a 

5s. Newbold & Son Company, No te W oo purchased old p ' that ty nd HH 
d machinist, will add to its present ( installing equipment ae nacainist and if 

re of gas holders and gas mal plating wor # 
R. Cruse will be in charge. The Bogardus Cor ' , ; 
h Pump Company, Allentown, Pa., | ee Soe - Sas _ ite at M +] 
ited by H. M. Howe and F. P. Howe, halltown, Io , G WHI Des e erection fF 
Pa., and Horace Hudders and R. H. Ald were within 60 day 4 
, Pa., to take over the electric pump.” The Mechanics Machin p Rockford. | ‘: 

rie Allentown Rolling Mill Compar V. Aller na an Case t capil ; t rUl U,UUU 1 pOUY UU : | 
he foundry will be enlarged and additiona ; he City Cou Cneoscee lane pend 916,00 ti 
required for both it and the machin vaterwor yst .. 

ve offices wi | be maintained at 252 Dre the board ; : : tl M i] 
Philadelphia, Pa. een autnol a aot sea —e _ bE i 
Allentown, Pa., ha voted $39,500 « Pe ee ™ eo Pee o i. 
tallation of a municipal water plant a 

i 

South Allentown, Pa., will borro Mi . Hi 

is eid of & cemeniiiah alias thea ilwaukee i 


authorized. MILW KEE. W M; 4914 


Glass Company, Kane, Pa., has bet \ rht etter feeling 1 the tool t i f, 
th a capital stock of $150,000 by W. S&S lune » imp ‘ i] 1irie hich indicate that re i i! 
W H. Davi and re H. Gaffney, ind will ising ; develor hort! Ne @ « thi | pect ‘ at 
isiness of the Kane Window Gla (on : . oluminous. t, considering prese t order! : 5 
er-Tretbar Company, 1210 Kaighn’s a 1e, reports are that purchases are p ng up but no ‘ 
|., is building a two-story factory, 41 LO] ifficient volume to mak¢ ricci encourag oe 
the market for electric moto) ana 00d iustrial extenslol! tnrougnout the State must ¢ eloy 7 
nery. ome bu r oon, and a numtsx of Milwaukes t Bi 
ern Metal & Foundry Corporation, No working plants are doing considerable new c rus ; 
ifacturer of castings, babbitt metal, etc., which will require additional! equipment ; k 
porated with a capital stock of $100,000 Articles of incorporation have been filed in behalf ut 
ed the plant of the Truckers & Mfg. Sup the Solid Brass Works, Milwauke« rhe capital stoc} re 
comprising four buildings, each about $10,000 and the incorporators are I }. Nickey, W. J f 
The plant will be equipped throughout Morgan and B. F. Saltaste of Milwaukee. P | ; 
machinery for smelting and refining brass are as yet indefinite f- 
ie, and for the manufacture of journal and The Belfer Hysrewse Trane Cuapeny, 20 . : 
es, babbitt metal, ingot brass and phosphor vel Point, Wis., organized several month igo, t i 


). Miller, Westminster, Md., and associates manufacture a new type of gearless transmission systen 


nster Metal & Foundry Company, are the for automobiles and similar moto ehicles, is making 
Operations will start in about three arrangements for factory quart C. 5. Orthman 


her = 


managel : 





T 


Otto Beifeld & Co., Watertown, Wis., have 


' Tt. oo 
eews Purchass 


1 


ne arcnitect. 


W ( race ! hop, 50 10% 
rile “ né \ ( ma 
VE d manu: tools 
I Reed irg Moto I l Company, Re 

VW : is been organized to engage in the mal 

I ercla enicies Tf¢ Irie \ p oa iced wy 
Motor 1 Company, Racine, Wis. E. N. 

Racine; E. E. Montgomery, Edward Thom an 

‘ Reeds! re ; ociated in the y 
ni) nop e 4 hed ones 1! é 
a ¢ ] »\ irchased 
ihe Mi ee Sle P t (Co npany V1 
tallZze SZ UU, ne re € orgval ed tf 

+} fact ‘ ee d on 
I automobile part The promote 
ff, E. M. Dougherty and Nicholas Ki 


( new co 
stubbe & Ss 
ound Tor a two 


The Medford Veneer Company 


e now bein; 


[he Marvel Mot 


p cnased y Jol 
B otnel Che ( 
‘ lectrie mot 
ad op i 


lor oT ba ee and bri 


rh, at O’Connell and Nort 


HE IRON AGE 


awarded 
ch hop, 


h Wate 


of boiler and machine shop equip 


made \. C. Clas, Milwau 


Wo , Kewaunee, Wi 


ee, Wi 


h ee! 
Klemish & Son from Dishmake 
owners will continue the manufac 
and general electrical eq pmel! 
repair department 
ing Mfg. Company, Fond d La 
( itte ind eed carr ystem 
abo LOVE { pial to New 
ew ic ) l elINnyL ed and 
purchased 
(,ood Mfe. Co | owot 
icto dditio o tl prese! 
Dp ! | ( peel completed nd i 
‘ ( ’ month’ 
Pra Sac, Wi , i 
} ( ‘) ( t ‘ r l a 
vile ep hop. 
n1) Comrt \ Be é l)ea) Ju 
additior power equipme 


re & Machine Company, Platteville 


edsburs 
ufacture 
the Pig 
McNab, 


i J. Sea 


Wausau, 


S phate Fiber Company, 
ts capital from $700,000 to $1,000,000 
truction ; 1 equipment 


ter, Fall Creek, Wis., hav 


tory machine shop and garas 


Medford, Wis., ha 


ased it capita tock from $50,000 to $100,000 and 
dou th 72 0 ; pila A cor ce ‘ ist « 
( Ol ¢ machinery Dp hase once 
Otto Grelse preside 
The 1L\ one V2 W i ne prelimi 
eps ) icth of ( I or} cnoo 
ling wit! ! departme oO ct e 
eY $100,000 a MU) H I Le ‘ 
erinte ¢ 
h, Ke ( Ho eshoe Vi ( I ( es 4 
VU toc} 1} 560.000 
(yon té Dp é r ( ot tne isine 
The cit esville, Wis., has voted to pu nase 
he pl he Janesville Waterwork Company. It 
! ed ( Dp 1 fron $50,000 to $75,000 extending 
ne at ; e pumping facilities. The sa 
eff I 1 t ‘ 
Detroit 
/ETROIT, MIcH., M . 
Bu é neo ‘ ‘ i le r¢ et ao 
! idual importance: nqguiries are numerou 
The automobile indust doing no buyi yr to spea 
and with tl ct of the market the volume 
yuIsinge tne grea One encouragl 
} oted th ne ‘ porats oO nev manu 
ecturinge compant nere itel\ ind thi 
taken by many to i e that capital is becoming 
‘ cautious and that general manufacturing condi 
tions will improve. Second hand machinery is dull. No 
projects of interest to the trade are reported 1? building 


‘le 


— 
— 
SS 


The plant of the Mexican Crude Rubbx 
Detroit, was totally destroyed by fire M: 
cial tate that while the loss cannot b: 
estimated the plant was fully insured and 
be rebuilt. 

The Masco Mfg. Company, Detroit, | 
corporated with $20,000 capital stock to 
automobile steering gears. John F. McLau 
S. Carroll and James H. Ulrich are amo 
terested in the new company. 

The Retlaw Mfg. Company, Detroit, 
corporated by Philip N. Mainguy, John W 
and Clarence E. Wilcox with a capital sto 
The new company will engage in the mar 
gauges and other specialties. 

The Fabricating Steel Company, Gra 
Mich., recently organized, has acquired a 
of seven acres and is having plans dray 
first unit of its plant. The building will 
ft., one story. Frank J. Pickett is the 
of the new company. 

The Anchor Salt Company, Ludingto 
enlarging its plant. 

The Booth Mfg. Company, Howard ( 
will add several improvements to its plant 
mer, including the installation of a new e: 
prinkler system. 

The Zagelmeyer Machinery Company, 
Mich., manufacturer of cement block macl 
acquired a factory site of three acres in Wind 
the river from Detroit, and is having p 


for the erection of a branch plant to cost $50( 
It is announced from Ionia, Mich., tha 


Son will erect a grist mill at that point 


$40,000 and to have a daily capacity of 250 | 


& 

The Union Steel Screen Company, Albion, 
has begun the erection of extensions to its plant 
paratory to adding the manufacture of windmi 
ine. The machine shop will also be enlarged 

The Powers & Walker Casket Company, Gra 
ids, Mich., has taken out a permit for the « 
of a three story addition to its plant, to cost Sli 
An additional story will also be added to its 
factory. 

The city of Cadillac, Mich., is advertisi: 
on the new municipal sewage disposal plant 
issue to provide for which was recently carri 

The Kalamazoo Glass Company, Kalama 
nas beer incorporated to operate a_ factor) 
manufacture of mirrors and other glass produ 
Kalamazoo Commercial Club may be addres 

The Raymond Log Loader Company, | 
Mich., manufacturer of logging tools, is « 
pliant. 

The city clerk, Cadillac, Mich., will ree 
intil May 28 for constructing a sewage disp 

Bids are being received by B. A. Faunce, 
Lansing, Mich., for constructing lighting « 
system, according to the specincatior s of t 


ighting committee. 


Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 1+ 


The Federal Foundry Company, Indiana] 
been incorporated with $200,000 capital stoc! 
rectors are James I. Dissette, formerly wit! 
dianapolis Foundry Company; B. W. Buck, 
Lewis. The company has bought 25 acres 
the plant will be built. It is understood that 
of a large foundry company having plants 
Cleveland and St. Louis are behind the | 
enterprise. 

The Power Car Company, Indianapoll 
ncorporated with $15,000 capital stock 
ture motor cars. The directors are F. M. F 
Darrach and P. H. White. 

The Brant Brothers-Chapman Compa! 
apolis, has been incorporated with $15,000 « 
to manufacture automobile accessories. T! 
are J. R. Brant, W. F. Brant, and G. W. Cha} 
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ted with $200,000 capital stock to manu ) S O)} ‘ Tr 1 for pu iz ¥ 
ind wood articles The aires . ‘ ‘ 9 tt, } ; 
. ‘ ie : : 
kK. J. Gulick and R. W Rat dada Nose \ } loo x ' re 
th Mfg. Company, Plymouth, | ha An 4 a | y 1 
ted witn $50,000 capita tock ft I t re ve () 
nroducts The directors are G ( ‘ Pir ty ‘ ( t ) ‘ 
W. Thayer and A. G. Wetmo til Mav 26 for tenetine int 
Motor Car Company, Elk! l 
apital stock So00,000. 
Haute Waterworks, Terre Ha ite, | Cj as 6 
ab ak dein: Winnie aincentl incinnat1 
} Will Day for new ) Tructio ‘ : slit . 
} fy 
I ‘ 
; Whik ‘ ) 
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fit up the McKee 
facture of shoes. 

The Scioto Box Company, Columbus, Ohio, has been 
purchased by Thaddeus Troy, of that city, and will be 
enlarged at an early date. 

The Paper Mill Company, Lancaster, 
Ohio, has been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock 
by A 6; 


Building to be used for the manu 


Lancaste} 


Smith and others. 


Wheeling 


WHEELING, W. VA., May 18, 1914. 
The town of Adamston, W. vit. has 


of bonds for 


voted S20,000 
waterworks and sewer. 

The Humphrey Pump Construction Company, Wheel 
ing, W. Va., has been incorporated with $100,000 cap- 
ital stock by George A. Laughlin, J. C. Brady, F. DuP. 
Thompson, and others. 

Andrew J. Baggs, Harry Sharpe, William W. Scott, 
and others, of Huntington, W. Va., have organized 
a company with $200,000 capital stock to manufacture 
mine cars and handle general mining supplies. 


The Mound City Cut Glass Works, Moundsville, 
W. Va., has been incorporated with $25,000 capital 
stock by T. S. Riggs, T. J. Sullivan, C. A. Showacre, 
and others. 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 18, 1914. 
Outside of the demands from agricultural sections 


where there is a brisk business in implements owing 


to prospect of good crops, the machinery trade con 


tinues dull. A few new mine openings have resulted 
in sales of engines, boilers and pumps, together with 
some electrical equipment. 

The Ingalls Iron Works, Birmingham, has let the 
contract for the construction of a structural iron and 
steel plant. The buildings will be of steel and con 
crete, one story, and will cost $100,000. 

The Fitzgerald Compress Company, Fitzgerald, 
Ga., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 


$35,000, and the privilege to 
E. K. Farmer, W. R. 
incorporators. A cotton compress will be established. 
The Automatic Ice Company, Savannah, Ga., has 
been incorporated with a 


increase it to 


and others, are the 


5100,000., 
Garburt, 


capital stock of $100,000 by 


KF. W. Edwardy, and others, who will establish an ic 
factory. 

The Montezuma Light & Power Company, Monte 
zuma, Ga., has been incorporated with a capital stock 


of $20,000 and the privilege to $100,000. 


The Purity Ice Company, Tampa, Fla., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $60,000 and will 
establish an ice plant. M. E. Gillett, G. R. McKean, 
and others, are interested. 

The Iron Works, Ocala, Fla., will build a 
plant in place of the one recently burned. 


increase it to 


Ocala 


The Central South 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 18, 1914. 


trade continues to lag, though occasion 
ally reports of satisfactory business are heard. 
manufacturers much 
of $1,000,000 for new 


Machinery 
Boiler 
the expenditure 
school buildings in Louisville, as 
steam heating plants for these buildings will require 
a considerable number of boilers. J. Earl Henry, archi- 
tect for the board of education, is drawing plans for 
a $300,000 boys’ high school building, while plans for 
ward schools to cost about $100,000 each are being 
drawn by Ward & Glossop, Joseph & Joseph, and John 
B. Hutchings. Specifications for these schools will be 
ready in the near future. Electrical equipment, machine 
tools and other lines are all reported quiet at present, 
as industrial operations are generally retarded in this 
territory. 

The Kentucky Stamping Company, Louisville, has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital stock by Albert 
Terstegge and others. It makes a line of sheet 


are interested it 


metal 


THE IRON 


AGE May 21, 191; 


specialties. 
present. 


No extensions in its plant are 


The Rector Sanitary Heating Company, 
has been incorporated with $75,000 capit: 
H. V. Bomar and others. It is expected t} 
will be built for the manufacture of hot-ai 
Mr. Bomar is president of the Bomar-Sum 
ware Company. 

The Southern Textile Machinery Compa: 
Ky., has its capital 
$150,000, and is planning 
operations. F. E. Lack is president. 

The American Metallic Packing Compa: 
ton, Ky., is reported to be in the market 
Corliss engine. A used machine 
preference. 

C. L. Morris, Murray, Ky., is reported to 
for the establishment of a plant to manufa 
pencil material. Woodworking machinery 
quired. 

A plant for the manufacture of tire and 
will be equipped at Winchester, Ky., by Geo 
linson, being an addition to his present plant 

The George Bohon Company, Harrodsburg 
erect an addition to its vehicle factory. 

The city of Mount Vernon, Ky., has pla: 
early construction and equipment of a w 
plant. The mayor should be addressed. 

The city of Bromley, Ky., is inviting bid 
equipment of a waterworks plant. George Pi 
clerk, Ludlow, Ky., should be addressed. 


from 
to enlarge the 


increased stock 


will be 


J. M. Kearne, Columbia, Ky., has purcl 
machine shop of W. A. Helm. 
Stevens & Kash, Viper, Ky., are in the n 


conveying equipment for their sawmill. 

The Lebanon Milling Company, Lebanon, Ky., 
was recently organized, will use electric powe! 
operation of its conveying and milling machine: 
F. Lanham is manager. 

The town of Harrodsburg, Ky., is planning 
stallation of a motor-generator set and a 30-hp. n 
for the operation of pumps at the waterworks. A 
Riley is superintendent. 

The Call Machine & Supply Company, Pikevill 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital st 
J. W. Call, William P. Call, Jr., and others. 

James Hinkle, Barbourville, Ky., is pla 
equipment of a garage, and may need mac! 
for the repair shop. 

W. E. Davis, manager of the East Tennesset 
Company at Hazard, Ky., is purchasing equipm« 
a new coal operation there. Electrically operat 
chinery will be used. The general offices of 
pany are at Knoxville, Tenn. 

Frank Sneed, general manager of the Hari: 
Mining Company at Coxton, Ky., is purchasing elec' 
equipment and coal mining machinery. Gene! 
of the concern are in Louisville. 

C. L. Goughnour, Newport, Tenn., has a 
for the establishment of an electric light sy 
that city. A hydroelectric power plant will b 
Pigeon river at Hartford, Tenn. 

A power plant will be built by the Standare 
Company, 443 Second avenue, North, Nashville, ! 
The Federal Mfg. Company, Nashville, T 

heen incorporated with $100,000 capital sto 
assembling of a patented automobile wheel. J. ! 


J. R. Tubb, and others, are interested. It will est 
a plant. 
The Towe-Lemons Mfg. Company, Cedar Hill, 


will establish a plant to manufacture tobace: 
ers. It is capitalized for $50,000. J. 5. Adat 
retary. 

The city of Tiptonville, Tenn., will equip wa! 
at a cost of about $18,000 and is in the market ! 
equipment. G. W. Haynes is mayor. R. ©. ! 
Memphis, Tenn., is the engineer. : 

The Gager Lime & Mfg. Company, (hat! 
Tenn., is in the market for a stone crushing equ! 
of about 100 tons daily capacity. 

C. M. Hendricks, Murray, Ky., is to § 
broom factory. The equipment will be m : 

The Southern Lumber & Mfg. Company, Nas! 
Tenn., will establish a sawmill at Oneida, Te! 


; 


ytor-al 
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ishville Cold Storage & Ice Compa y; 
recently incorporated, reports that 


ive a capacity of 150 tons a day. 
esident. 

erican Car & Foundry Company, 1 
York City, whose plant at 


recently burned, plans to replace it 


t reports 
75,000. 
suuthern Lumber & 
| will add equipment including a 


nry County Automobile 


rchasing equipment for a garage 


St. Louis 


Loss on the buildings a: 


Mfg. Company, 
nereased its capital stock from $100,000 


a 


St. Louis, Mo., May 18, 


tool dealers continue to report 


and actual business moving eve! 


olutely nothing of consequence ir 


emand for equipment. Existing 


The reports 
ie to be of the most encouraging 

conditions are concerned. 
least, as 


op hortly, s soon, at 


1 
red B 
iis branch of the United Dr 

has leased an adjoining 
present capacity. 
nomy Range 
ee! incorporated with 
i. Be M. O. 
inufacture ranges, heaters, et 
al Equipment Corporation, St 
vorated with 
M. B. Wallace and C. R. Scudde1 


ing 
Liie’. 


Jones 





itic Electric Light 
Basen 
d will equip at once. 

( Laundry Company, Kansa 

porated with 

er, F. W. 


steam 


a capital stock « 


laundry. 
pP ips Lumber & Fuel 
Mo., has inereased its capital 


0.000 for the 


erk, LaGrange, Mo., is receiving 


hold down their requests for new 
from the surroundi 


Hope 


change in the business of the 


a capital 


Hessel al d 


a capital stock of $ 


Company, 


( 


Parker and C. F. Fi 


purpose of exte! 


a waterworks system, including 


single-acting triplex pump. J. 


lo., is the engineer. 


pbell Lumber Company, Kennett, Mo., 
hme 


rr 


for equipment for the re-establi 
burned mills. Two band saw 
filing 


About 


e 5-saw trimmer, room 


are required. 


son Adjustable Bed Mfg. 
lo., has completed plans for the 
Ia plant at St. Joseph, Mo. 
uri Pacific Railway, J. 
engineer, will erect a 1,000,000 
Kansas-Missouri elevator at 


Powers & Iowa Grain Company, Gent 
elevator, the machinery 


ip a grain 


of Kahoka, Mo., has authorized 
>11,000 for the improvement of the equip 


electric light plant. 


mill to cost about $150,000 will 
by capitalists represented by 
He also represents 

hich plans the equipment of a steel foundry 


Louis, IIl., 
ng, East St. Louis. 


it $75.000. 


Company, 


ttermost, awaiting an Improvement 


usiness in second hand 


D 


incorporated with a capit 


Willmont, W. H. Mal 


Company, 


P 


$35,000 


Bi 


Binghamton, 


‘ 


Uy 


ae 


crop 


Wi 
Loui 


> OOO 


H. Steph ! 


Kansas 


to 


the 


be 


Heater Mfg. Company, 


Ka 


macnine 
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Newhbe re | tne Ne 
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I e te pp r 
ant t nee 
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ae t ie 
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There } an especiall 
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The Texas Light & 


begin work at once Or 


ville, costing 350,000, 


a large 


which 


‘ { n 
W 

e piace 

eq nie 


W De pre 

ned 
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e¢ 

7a 

ipita 

ey \ 
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Texas 
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The cott 


Powe ( 


power 


- 
Whli 


1¢ded cone 
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pD 
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f 
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nit 
a 
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current 


local consumption and for interurban lines ir 


Texas. 


plant will 


e erected in another 


It already owns one plant 


part of 


Caines 


for 


northerr 
The 


the city 


second 


seen «2 


eater 
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R. M. Collins and W. A. Hale, Round Mountain, E 2 d 
will erect a cotton gin and grist mill. astern anada 
The Farme G Ci pany Venus, recent y orgal TORONTO. ONT... M 
zed with a capit: to of $12,000, will erect a 100 The Electro Metals, Ltd., Welland, 0 
bale cotton g1 turer of ferrosilicon, has increased it 
The Western G Co y, recently organized a from $300,000 to $1,000,000. 
25 fe a na 2 ; . Fi ey ———* = ot The Town Council, Tottenham, Ont., 
an 000 for a waterworks system of 60,000 
The Fre x I 0 Company, B pacity. The pumps are to be steam d 
; ' i ners til v to rO OV,0UU have domestic pressure of 60 lb. and a 
> 100,000 .% ve ve improvement ' 100 Ib. to the sq. in. E. A. James, Toront 
eC ule irrigating system sulting engineer. 
The Llano Milling & Mfg. Compa | 0 pla ; : 
re ie siete \rrangements are being made for 
ic ak Cinta die Poe a tion of the plant of the Standard Clay P 
- - ee Se ee ae eee pany, New Glasgow, N. S., recently dest 
planning to enlarge its gation system in the low W. C. Trotter is president. 
Rio Grande valley, and has i ised its caput toch ae . : . 
from $60,000 to $100.000 for the purpose. Che Guelph Radial Railway Compa! Vv, 
hedinner: 3: ikiaieee Cesthiane alll see! shane: naving plans prepared for improvement 
“ht plant at Buffalo, to be in operation ] ; house. A. H. Foster is general manage) 
The Louw Leaf Lanier Conmany. crmantaed at Tex The Union Cement Company, Owe 
atkana, With « cabltel stock of 9860000, ill take ove will erect a large mill and in return has a 
the properties of the Bayou Rapids Lumber Company, to give a loan of $60,000 for ten year 
including a large milling plant at Alexandria, La. It The City Council, Wallaceburg, Ont 
is stated that this plant will be improved and enlarged by-law to grant $200,000 for a waterwo 
ind othe aw mi erected ll Louisiana. Noah P The ratepayers of Little Current, Ont 7 
Sanderson is president and J. K. Wadley, secretary and a by-law to grant $12,000 for the erectio 
; re} electric plant. 
The Temp Cotton Growers’ Association, Tempe, The Port Colborne Tug Company, Ltd.. 
\ , will erect a large cotton gu C. G. Jones and borne, Ont., has been incorporated with 
John Birchett are directors. of $40,000 by Thomas Lannan, J. D. McG 
The Crestonio Gin Con pany, ‘ tonio, will build a McGrath, and others, to build tugs, barg 
ee gin costing about $10,000. F. G. Hillje and W. The Canada Lock Company, Ltd., Han 
R. King are interested has been incorporated with a capital stock of $ 
by Henry Carpenter, and others, to manufactur 
ete. 
The Pacific Coast The Ford-Smith Machine Company, Ltd., H 
Ont., has been incorporated with a capital 
SEATTLE, WASH., May 11, 1914 $100,000 by Perey Ford-Smith, S. W. C. Scott 
The machinery market presents nothing particularly others, to manufacture machinery, tools, et 
teresting or new, but both manufacturers and sale The National Rubber Company, Ltd., Hi: 
gents believe conditions will improve shortly, despite Ont. has been incorporated with a capital 
present lack ot inquiries. Considerabl« mining ma $500,000 by George Wenig. D>. B. Wood. R. W 
hinery has bee! contracted for in the past few week and others, to manufacture rubber boot 
Millir yn achinery is still belr o p ircha ed ll mall lot ae, : 
i res, etc. 
Irrigation activities throughout Oregon and easter! = 
nd central Washineton have created a noticeable & Che Masson Development ( ompany, Ltd., 
anid toe waeter aeniinens has been incorporated with a capital stocl 
: . , : ; . DY Raymond Masson, C. A. Harwood, and 
The Port Orchard Product Company, Port Orchard, onstruct and operate mills, machine sho} 
Wash., will build a creamery to cost about $25,000. 
h Work will start immediately. E. F. Klemptner is i 


charge. M ichinery to! the pDiant ha not heer pu 


chenid Western Canada 


Ae 


Sible y & Hotchkiss, Seattle, Wash., are having pla WINNIPEG. MAN.. Mai 
prepared for tne constructlo! of a cold torave plat tL al 
Port Angeles, Wash., which it i eported will co 


pout $350,000 


Tende? are wanted until May 2 
Montague, minister of public works, Wi 
for boilers and automatic stokers. 

C. D. Mayhugh, LaConnor, Wash., is making plat The ratepayers of Wetaskiwin, Alta., 


} + + 
or the erection of a 


: oo ” by-law to grant $31,000 for a gas pl 
15,000 for a waterworks system. 
S. A. Buck & Sons, Monroe, Wash., have secured : The ratepayers of Calgary, Alta., ha 
ite in Eugene, Ore - for a box and crate factory. Th laws to grant $370,000 to be used for a p 
plant will be operated by electricity and will requir water and sewer extensions. 
on machinery equipment. The ratepayers of Saskatoon, Sask., ha 
The Kelso Water Company, Vancouver, Wash., ha aws to grant $271,512 for additions to 
he incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000 by waterworks systems. 


W. E. and Bert Yates. The Winnipeg Paper Box Company, W 
open a branch factory at Edmonton, A 


The Liberty Lumber Company, Seattle, has increased : . : 
a manufacture of paper boxes, ete. W. J. ™ 


its capitalization by $20,000. The additional funds ars 
charge. 

The town of Shoal Lake, Man., F. Dobbs, 
will receive bids until 6 p. m., May 28, f 
lighting plant. 

The British Columbia Steel Works, Ltd., \ 
B. C., has been formed by F. L. Leighton, J 
The Adams County Light & Power Company, Weiser, Nicholas Thompson, and others, to erect 
Idaho, announces that it will erect a power plant. to utilize the large quantities of scrap tl 

The city of Los Angeles, Cal., has voted $6,500,000 wasted annually in that province. 
of bonds to be used to build a power plant to develop The Lethbridge Face Brick & Clay P! 
power from the Los Angeles aqueduct and for a dis pany, Lethbridge, Alta., has purchased a 
tributing systen acres, on which it will erect a plant. 


to he used in improvements to its mill. 


The Doernbecher Mfg. Company, Portland, Ore 


urniture manufacturer, 1 adding a third floor to it 
factory, which is 105 x 110 ft., and is building an addi 
tion 100 x 150 ft.. six stori 
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V electrica é cr) ‘ ] dl . 
rade Publications 
mizers and superheate Ceiling Seckets 
‘ ee! ymple ed th { 
( mpany, Vancouver B ( 
e constructed at Vancou 
‘ 6,000,000, It i p ) 
1¢ me ited DY ele trie \ 
shops. et tray-lron and Bronze Castings 
i ‘ er ) pit ed t} | \\ 
(tt va. Unt for a drvad } 
Ll] 0 Tf ong, 10) rt aeep } 
pment in les three « 
ipacity, and will cost $5.000.000 
. Wall Radial Drilling Virrerteime 
} Purcl 
Government Purchases 
WASHINGTON, D. C., M 
e received DY the B ireau of S 
N y Department, Washingto1 l 
801, for one 18-in. x 6-ft. gear 
1 ‘ificat 1) . Motor-Driven "ume ps nnd Hell Ringing lrans i 
I Sspeciiics ons may pe nad I . 


rmers.— ¢ 


irds and Docks, Navy Departme t, W 


June 6, for furnishing and insta 


» m4 


eating and pumping plant, et 


es Naval Hospital, Chelsea, M 
ne received DY the Engineer Depot, V 


June 12, for furnishing mot 
mp 
e received by the U. S. Engi er Office : 
ling, Seattle, Wash., until noon, Jun | 
machinery and valves for the 
«il UOCK . 
eau of Engraving & Printing, Was! 
bids for furnishing one electric freight 
capacity, length of body 10 ft. 2 ir Gears and Pinion 
ht not over 2030 lb. The purcha i 
harge and no date for closing it 
‘- 
‘ eceived at the Bureau of S ipplie ‘i 
Department, Washington, on May a 
erlial and supplies for the ip 
ho 
y r 
\ re +} 
B 


Steel Strips | 


$ 
. t 
! ' pf e 
t 


BR Pipe Threading and Cutting-OfW Machines« 


Forge Hammers.— 


' 7 
re: 
% 
a 
' 
Pneumatic Hoists.—VW | + we 
é >; ae 
3 :  e 
. . ¥ 
r: 2 
( $1 BS 





oil Forge.—VW\ By 


Gas and G@aseline Engines.— 


Pneumatic ‘Toois.— 


Grinding Wheel Guards 


Pueumuati« Pools 


(onl Cutting Machines.— 


Eirass and Iron Goods and Specintti« 


Frogs and Switches.—H 


Portable and Semi-Portable Steam I 


ntz t ‘ 
te ‘ ‘ t 1 
e ens ¢ ‘ text |! t ppie 
ty Views re giv 
gy ‘ : A } re 


« 


nazines.—He 


THE 


rio 
d by 
evel 
ons 
itior 


[RON 


Portable Electric Teoels.—Stow Mfe 








N. ¥ Bulletin No. 88 and folder The 
vo-spindle, portable electric drill, in whict a 
! t te of 450 p. m in WN ae 
a a tae Villa the 6le a ght 
‘ taper shank drills up to % in a 
pn The vivantages < as 
wre ent ompared with the one-s . ~ 
r nat greater power for heavy dr yo 
he ‘ ynadle nd both spindles can be ‘ at 
‘ t t 1 number of engravings 7 
elect? rive ichines such is nd 
| ! ling hines, portable emer Xu a 
elec ‘ ! or or rope arive ind ct a 
ght 
£ g, eme! xz ‘ zg nd buffing . 
} Vill evolve I omplete circle ; 
Power Saw.—W. Robertson Machine & Fou : 
( N \ Leaflet Relates to a line of ws for 
tting round and square stock, structural sh aa 
tik or the three rger sizes are give brief 
iptio the construction, and the wérk thes 
r pte Al illustrated description . 
n vith which these saws are equippe eared 
Spring Machinery.—Sleeper & Hartk W Mags 
N j l sO The first deals eo 
he ichine \ h are designed e am 
é o! ot hook o1 oop for either 1 t hand 
pl : oA e tools Views of the 
‘ ‘ oo ! resented. toget th en- 
‘ é Conde SS tions 
. ‘ ided he secon reatn 
é hese ichine ‘ dapted produe- 
on or compression springs d « lipped 
ou ‘ n long lengths or for termit 
ttir t redetermined lengt A view 
é vel ind a table sizes and 
t f I re : ncluded 





mrail Systems, Trolleys and Electric Hoists— 





I | | ne Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Cata- 
) She : number of installations of the overhead 

ol ‘til material of inds, to 

‘ ‘ tr nd electric hoists that are 
t rent styles is illustrated and 

I tel some cases We e supple- 

e different parts, and s} fication 

The ews of I lations show the ap 

I t t 

‘ d ut- 

for Punch Presses.—H. & A. Lot 

6 Fifty-thi t Brooklyn, N. \ nphiet 

’ or t enting 

‘ I ‘ tro i inds 

’ f te t | t olu 

ot be tl ‘ intil 


Superheaters.—EB on . Wileox Comr iberty 
. Yor Cit Booklet Cont a hist the 

‘ ted é m, together with dat oO! s proper 

of 1 ng t This occupies con 


t, the remainder being given 


or ) bookle 
riptic the s rheatetr j ppiication 

} of boiler vit! istrations of the different 
imbe fp vhich tl} e been it 


Pattera 


Patterns for Castings.—Cleveland Castings 
Ce 1920 East Sixty-first street, Cleveland, Obi 
Folder Calls attention to the new plant of the compaly 
reased faciliti« ifforded for the making of pat 
rns for castings of all nds 4 map showing the location 
the plant with special reference to shipping cilities and 


n exterior ew of the building are included 


Bearing 
line of 
vetals. 


Bronze Alloys and Babbitt Metals.—Lumet 
Comp . Buffalo, N y Booklet Relates to 
bronze, brass and luminum alloys and babbitt 
connection with each alloy there is given a brie 
of the uses to which it can be put, together wit! the results 

The babbitt metals am 
brief described, both as to composition and the uses whid 
made of them In connection with the alloys jaa 

ust bars, 


Mention is alse 


various tests that have been made 


nay be 
ire given on tests made on chilled and ci 
trinell hardness tests 


us the results of the | 
castings which 


made of the special bronzes and die 


company is prepared to furnish 
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